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: Re * ‘fea Pi hearts, ae 
‘Glement's f Col eRe, ‘s soto; o., 
ia the author of “How to Talk to 
the Deat:” a book of 162 pages with 
about 800 illustrations ‘showing 
signs and full explanation parallel- 
ing each pictire.—Ed, America.] 


ant” 
will' 


2am 


nee iy 
nes, the Professor ieata of intern 


‘ el Jones, 

Of Phoneties at University Coljege, 
‘London, recently threw out ‘in a 
Jecture a fascinating new idea. 11 
/48 that the\natural sign language 
used by fhe deat and dumb might 
| beeome the basis of an internation- 
‘al language for the same purpose 
a8 the artificial nternational 
)SUaRes iat present employed, 
This idea, which at first sight 
Sounds rather fantastic, is serious- 
ly put ferward by Professor Daniel! 
Joness4avho-is of course a promin- 
ent authority on speech and lan- 
suage. A “Manchester Guardian” 
representative " asked \him to ex- 
Plain his. proposals, and he did so 
on the following lines, There are, 
iit appears, two sorts of signs us 
Led by the deaf and dumb, natural 
{ Signs which are obvious to anyone, 
pand arbitary signs which are not so 
| easy to understand at first, but are 
easily learned. There ig also the 
' Manual alphabet which jig used to 
spell any words on the fingers. 
This: is very relable, and does 
‘away with the need of pencil and 
paper, A ‘popular method of com- 
munication among the ‘deaf is to 
frame the words with their lips 
and ‘mouths, and sign the same 
words on their hands simultaneous- 


‘ly... There is, in addition, the meth. | 


od. now employed of teaching the 
deaf and dumb to articulate words, 
but that need not be discussed, 
‘Professor Jones said that the nat- 
Aral sigh language, which is not 
formally taught, is the one which 
deat people use by preference in 
“speaking” to. one another. ‘This 


lan- } 


language seems to arise naturally | 


out of ‘the needs of the case, ag the! 


dng ideas by gesture and expres- 
‘sion. “He*has been struck by the 
i faeility with’ Which deaf children 


pi expressive means of convey 


to the 
om 


An International Language 


4 Am are ligary thing about this | 
‘ea # f re 


Hat it is international, 


“deat and dumb. person | 

nd a deat French or 

: : arson ‘by this means with- i 
out any preliminaries. 


; He gave a 
striking’ example of this. In 1912 
The 


intention of the organisers 


edure 
that only a few 
/would. be able to understand any 
jone of these languages, 
fa few would be able to 
jlips of the speakers. 
jed that the whole 
should be conducted jn the Natural 
‘Sign language, ‘This was 
‘and everyone understood 
to follow the business in hand and 
| to understand the papers jar were 
j read. A Speech by a Turk, for ex 
) ample, transmitted in {hj Waly 
| Senerally intelligible to 
| ates. Professor Jones | 
ed from this and othe: 
that this sign langetia 
Comes so naturally to 
easily understood by «hk 
btnight be easily extenedia| 


Wit 
he dele 
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Vicon 


He with one another from | 
j Other of a tube car- 
stances where or- | 


international con.- || 


and only | 
read the} 
They resoly- | 
proceedings | 


done, | 
enough | 


tion, ; 
Further light on this natural sign 
language was sought’ from. a work! 
er among the deaf and dumb in 
London who has great experience 
in these matters. He gave some 
interesting illustrations © of! , the 
signs which it ig not easy to con- 
vey in print. No one apparently 
has ever attempted to compile a | 
vocabulary of the sign Janguage,, 
doubtless because of the diffieulty: 
of: expressing gestureg and. move: 
ments im words. Perhaps ‘it might |” 
be possible to employ some system. 
of notation such as wag invented'| ” 
by the late Cecil Sharp in writing 
down his folk dances, In the deat 


) 2nd dumb sign language each ‘fin- 


fer of the hand has’ itg meaning, 
The thumb, for instance, conndtes 
“good,” and a deaf person wishing 
to convey that he feels well, or 
that a thing is good, would clinch 
the fist, holding the thumb up. The. 
little finger is “bad.” The middle 
finger is Senerally used when’ con-: 
veying the idea of 
Bene hens “empty,” 
Placing the fingers in t. : 
SUE 
is expregs-: 
the thumb down'the. 
a being that the 2 
are standing out, or } 
ger by pressing 
stomach, 
gesture, f facial: 
that. all} 
Y out of: 
de ee 


Approves’ Use; ) 


Resolution Pasped at: 
_ Church: Wor’ 
The Conference of Chu 
ers alone he dear f the P 
ant Episcopal. Chureh met. 
Parish Hall. of St, Sir rn A 
Chicago, Ill, on Oetober: 
9th, Among: other resolu 
Passed the following: 
| Resolved, That we do ; 
| have for eighty years past. 
heartfelt, endorsement, 
cur beautiful: Sign: 
means, of communicatio 
via media of our administrat 
the sacraments to. the..De 
we deplore efforts, to. 
\ graceful and expre 


i ist, 
€ coming ‘genera. 


tions it will be, as it t 
one of the most’ precious gifts 
God to the Deaf, aes 


has been to us, 


jly small’ nim 


; Canada School Principal Gets 


pa 
|He Arouses' the tre of the 
Educated Deaf of 
- Canada. 


Th bd 
‘ € old “baiting? of the sign 
anguage has. been vrevived by am 
article in the Canadian, the paper 


published at the Bel ; 
school for the deaf: sheleamen 


We quote from the Deaf-Mute’s | 


Journal of Nov, 12. 


At the request of man 
learned deaf everywhere, the sds 
sends to the Journat? for reprodues 
Hen the article that appeared -in 
ithe Canadian of Belleville of Oct- 
ober 15th, and written by Superin: | 
ent Fetterley, of the Belleyitle 
; \chool for the Deaf, which hag cast 
®@ slur on the good graces of the 
deaf, and caused a storm of pro- 
tests to'be directed’ against’ the 
writer ¥ that. article, : 

he “Sign-Language” 

The “Sign-Language” 
taught in the oehaie of ie cae 
and dumb is a highly artificial con- 
giomeration of signs, each of which 


; has a spenifié meaning which: is 


‘understood o by. :, 
| hee bd esnl toa eth 


{@every few of. thei 
\pHends. eir,instructors and 


| Itds the use of these signs which | 


Mark off the deaf who u 
x / pe them 
dummies”—a term of Je pee 


‘used by the majority of t} 
whith imples that ft ae it | 


rege ‘apes 

jit dss distinct’ a lahgrage « 

Rfonen ts aistriet of ‘different: from y 
Tapeh and ttreuse'of tt tends. to 


poms rwnat aed th” the 


y Ehe: Rea sna seb to “be! ani 


should not be classed as “dumb.” 


Eaey herve. 


ght by fip-readin 
wit the eof het ror faa 
Me sve als ‘speech of those 


(3) 


ont; 

: taught with 

den. that deat chitdven will ever or 

Quire normal: spe hy neither. is lip: 

‘ read ing» taught with«the:idex that 
they will be able te ip read: every- 
Mngand everybodys... 


aah 


_ These. subjects: are ’ taught as 

+=} ; ¥ . 
tires ‘to an end-« acquisition 
2nd Correct use of language. The 
Hak eee natural. .means-of sites 
Ha pani : and. deaf children: who 
have: use them/from their earlier 
Ato ' do acquire a much. more 
oe of language than those 
e resorted to signs. 
truth of this statement ee 
80 long ago that it ig beyond the 
stage of argument.—H, B, Fetter! 
Superintendent. ‘ bas 


The above arti 

cle is consid 

arise in its meaning and far Ape 

oe The deaf are not only 
ing but anxious to debate with 


Mr. Fetterly on j : 
its 
open platform. Iperate Oe sbhee 
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| cipal Dislikes the Sign Language.” | 
| It was the opinion of Supt. Fetter- 


q 


_finger-spelling as a means of in- 
‘deaf children learn signs through 


‘are never taught such. 


OF GREAT VALUE 


‘a. Calling Down. 

In last month’s issue of the Cath- 
olic Deaf Mute (page 3) there was 
reprinted an article “School Prin- 


ly of the Bellville, Canada, school. 
If you have read it, then read w hat | 
follows. It is from the pen of Supt. 
£. A. Stevenson of the California 
school at Berkeley. | 

We reproduce only part of 
article. It is good and puts the} 
sign language in its proper place. 

“Signs are*not a method in any 
sense of the word. Signs are al 
means of communication. It seems 
too bad that the function and place | 
of signs are so little understood. 
Anyone, who is deeply interested in | 
the work and possesses a_ true 
understanding of his mission, | 
would never state that signs are | 
taught deaf children. Nor would 
ihe say that it is a method of teach- 
ing or educating deaf children. No 
school today uses signs as a 
method of instruction. Some 
schools use the manual alphabet or | 


struction, but not as a method. All 


self-expression, but 
Regardless 
-of what we may hope to think, the 
‘average deaf child whose ideas and 
desires are beyond his speech and 
‘language abilities, manages to | 
‘make his wants nown through 
gesture, conventional or otherwise. 
The terms “ a highly artificial con- 
_glomeration” used in the item to} 
describe signs are somewhat harsh 
and misleading. Likewise, it is 
rather surprising to read that signs 
are understood by only a few deaf. 
The truer statement would be that 
sigus are used and understood by 
most of the deaf. Why not call a 
spade a spade and view the situa 
tion as it exists. ‘To state the term 
“dummies” is the resultant of the 
use of signs and not of the handi- 
cap of deafness itself, is rather 
bald. The intelligent hearing pub- 
lic never refer to the deaf as “dum- 
mies.” -It is the thoughtless and 
ignorant group that does this. And 
above all things, the use of signs 
on the part of the deaf does not 
necessarily convey the thought that 
_ they: are mentally inferior. What 
ig the basis for such expression? 
Further on the statement is 
made that, all deaf children can 
‘earn #0 Yead lips and to speak. 
How ‘absurbiand pedagogically uns 


-gound! Would the Lord that this 
é then our problem 


y-were 
‘and: d be over and ‘our 
af Some children 


necessity for 


? en 
toforty per cent of, 
children are born deuf 

it anyspeech impressions of 
Sand that thirty-five to 

ardent of acquired deafness’ 

jects before the age of five or ot 
school entrance, it is readily under- 


stood why all deaf children do not | 
successfully accomplish the art of | 
speech and lip-reading. But all! 
mentally normal deaf children can | 
be taught the use and comprehen- | 
sion of Janguage through its use. | 
The use of speech and lip-reading | 
does ‘not necessarily guarantee the | 
proper use and comprehension ot | 
language. It is true that through | 
the use of speech organs, one re 
ceives certain mental stimulation 
and impressions which help in 
mental development, but this pir 
ticular mental stimulus comes only 
when speech is unconsciousiy done 
Thousands of hearing people can 
speak well but cannot read or write 
Let us be fair and make statements 
that are based on fact and actual 
jlemonstration. It is only in this 
nanner that the deaf child will 
yenefit. To say that lip-reading 
ind speech are natural 
communication for the 
ather broad. Lip-reading is an 


nal meal ou 


means Of 


| 
the | { 


Says Sign Language 


| were 
| timists 
| Koosevelt 
| Rev. John H. McCummiskey, S. J.| 


| 
| 


ABOUT THE DEAF 


is | 
Universal Code. : 


Difficulties met in teaching dédf 
children to “talk’’ thé untversal 
sign language of those so afft 
described to Hollywood 
at their mecting in 
Hotel recently by 


Oy 
the 
the} 


of San Francisco 
The priest 
teaching deat 


years ind 
starting 


has spent 
children, 


i the work after attending a school 


four years, Where he learned the} 
language. 4 

While -the alphabet, formed with 
the fingers of one hand, is taught 
the youngsters first, deaf persons | 
do little complete spelling of words. | 
lather McCummiskey said, Aes 

They prefer to “converse” in a 
sien language which is universal, 
one perfected years ago by a 
Irench priest, with motions of 
their arms, hands and fingers exX- 
pressing whole ideas. rapes 

These signs are somewhat simi- 
lar to the sign language of our Am+ 
erican Indians, based on the sug- 
gestion gained from Nature and the 
world around us, said Father Me- 
Cummiskey. 

The priest said lip reading is not 
ordinarily a successful method cf 
instruction, since light, distance, en- 
unciation and other matters must 
be considered in this form of com- 
munication. pas 4 

Deaf persons are excellent car 
players and fine dancers, said the 


| priest. While they cannot hear thy 
music, at their dances they get the 


| rhythm trom the vibrations giving 


the dancers information as to the 
time of the dance music being play- 
ed. 

They also are good motorists, be 
\ing especially alert, since thes 
| realize they must depehe aione Uv 
| on their eyes for safety. The priest 
| said he knows a deat man in an 
eastern city who has driven 4 
municipal truck for years without 
an accident. 

They also make good tallonieg 
painters, carpenters and, in fact, 
ate capable in any line of work} 
which does not require conyersa: +. 
tion. 6 

Father McCummiskey said that<@ 
children who are not deaf and 
‘dumb at birth but who lose their > 
\ hearing during childhood, soon 
{ lose the power of speech - 
jas well. He told of one girl of 3 
| high school age who was deatenett. 

i peer @ Remnpanicrnabtie ise 
| had forgotten how to talk. . itis 
| The affliction -is not hereditary 
! ” 


He has known 
many deaf parents who, in every ire 
stance, gaye birth to normal ehilds 5” 
ren. 

Deaf persons always are deeply| 
sympathetic toward the blind, and |- 
consider that affliction worse than) 
theirs, said Father McCummiskey, | 
|| He also expressed the opinion, of} 
the two blindness is the greater), 
| tragedy.—Holly wood (Cal) City 
| zen-News. pm! 
} ep 


kee s ee eteia 


the priest said. : 


1 


joes this. And 

habove all things, the use ol signs 

on the part of the deaf does not, 

necessarily convey the thought that | 

they are mentally inferior. What | 
is the basis for such expression? 

Further on the statement is 
made that all deaf children can 
learn to read lips and to spéak, 

|How absurb and pedagogically une 
sound! Would the Lord that this 
were possible, for then our problem 
and worries would be over and eur 
fask more simple. “Some chifdren 
can and do learn to. read lips alt 
to speak intelligently but “all ue 4 
cators” are not as “yet convinced 
‘that every deaf child can. When 
ene knows that forty. per, cent.’ 
all deaf children are born ded 
without any speech impression&: 6? 
any kind, and that thirty-five -te 
forty per cent of acquired ‘deathess 
occurs before the age of five or 61 
school entrance, it Is readily ‘ander. 
lstood why all deaf children fo not 
jsuecessfully acconiplish the art 0! 
speech and lip-reading. But all 
mentally normal deaf children can 
ibe taught the use and comprehen- 
jsion of language through its wuse.. 
jThe use of speech and Hp-reading 
jdoes not necessarily guarantee the | 
lproper use and comprehension ‘of | 
language. It is true that through 
ithe use of speech organs, one re 
iceives certain mental stimulation 
land impressions which help in 
imental development, but this par- 
\ticular mental stimulus comes only 
\when speech is unconsciousiy done 
iThousands of hearing people can 
speak well but cannot read or write 
(Let us be fair and make statements 
that are based on fact and actual 
demonstration. It is only in this 
manner that the deaf child will 
benefit. To say that  lip-reading 
and speech are natural means oO! 
communication for the deaf is 
rather broad. Lip-reading is an ab- 
normal means of communication 
However, abnormal! as it is, it can 
be accomplished by some. 

Every superintendent desires to 
sive his deaf children the best and 
he highest opportunity for educa 
ional development. No one can 
ieny the greai value of speech and 

i Educators wish 
learn to do 
poth i . these accomplish- 
ments are not synonymous with 
education The true educato) 
wants his children to obtain lip 
reading peech plus an educa- 
tion—the means and tools for the 
necessary adjustment in later life 
One cannot increase the value 0! 
speech and lip-reading and thus, in 
his own way of thinking, guarantec 
nis children an education by hold 
ing up signs as the cause of the 
deaf child's lack of attainment 
Signs when properly used, and 
when used at the proper time and 
n the proper place, have their in 
sstimable value. AS much as some 
hink to the contrary, signs will be 
ised by the deaf as long as the 
ieaf inhabit the universe. Provi- 
ience has seen fit to make it possi- 
ble for the deaf to enjoy life 
through the medium of signs and 
us long as there be a Providence 
there will be the use of signs 
among thé deaf. Do not let us put 
the blame for our shortcomings a’ 
educators to this form of communi- 
cation. Better, let us take inven- 
tory and seek our weaknesses in 
teaching and understanding the 
problem, and improve our methods 
of language teaching and approach. 
—E. A. 8S. 
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: SIGN’LA 

‘Who Does? 

os, ‘Deaf Mutes, 


5) 


eat as being 
Muse of the alphab 
guage. 
calling on a: friend one 
e way his’ family used 
the signs 
Etew> a: few iui bad invented the 
others, 
Way -out” 


with the result that no 
tside the family cirele could 
Head or tail of what they 


An- 

sin- 
alternately. 
ne ‘word and 


the sin 


x few n They 


derstood by vis-, 
a mutes without the neces. 
Sity “Of having their brother’ inter. | 
iptet, | ; 
4 Pamilies with deat mutes ‘should 
arn at least the manual al} 
And learn tt right, 


Why the Families uf 


was astonishing. They | 


They followed the “easiest |, 


“In the Ane 


Sign Language | 
Good. 
/ 16th issue ates 
ca” a writer who signs himself 
“Pilgrim talks about missiong. 
The writer suggests that the mis 
sionaries who work among semi- 
elviized peoples—South Sea na- 
tives for instance—take films to 
advertise their work, but the hitch 
comes when it is desired to make 
the picture P “talkie.” The “Pil- 
” 8 i : 
oe tesive, of course, with 
these wild-islanders is, that they 


| Cannot talk to the audience. They 


ch unintelligibly, for 
eda Mec F, aged 
the valant publisher, of Voneeee 
eran ingenious paper the Cat 10 te 
| Deaf Mute—running now unr two 
years, and issued at 9111 nee pti 
‘dred-and-sixteenth Street, c 
i, ‘ 
Potion hick if amplified, might 
solve that problem. Let the Bree 
Ae ig @, used extensive 
aie eaf-mutes throughout the 
‘world, be cultivated generally as 
‘an international: language. H e pu B: 
igests ‘that our) American is x 
hoods might allow their novices 
learn the sign language as the 
‘dempto and Jesuit seminar a 
SREY dotne, Religious con- 
cepts are aptly expressed peacinaent 
and it is used to no smal! extent by 
priests who work among 
preach to the deaf. Were this i 
guage more generally aad 4 
mission converts could a dre 
_their audiences directly. For 
formation as to the sign languag 
write to 


N. Y.—makes a sug- | 


| Apples of 


z 


WHY THE-DEAR, 


It is Their Natural Language 
Used Throughout the World: 
—Oralism a Waste of Time 


—— 


Back in 1913, Mr. Edwin I. Holy. 
cross published ag book entitled 
“The Abbe de V’Epee, Founder of 
the Manual Instruction of the 
Deaf.” The introduction was writ- 
ten by the late Mr. Robert Mac- 
Gregor, a teacher at that time in 
the Ohio School for the Deaf. It 
is a strong argument for the use of 
signs and is a reply to these critics 
who know little or nothing about 
the language, 

Mr. MacGregor was writing about 
the celebration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of | 
| the Abbe de l’Epee, the inventor of | 
le sign language. 

€ quote only part of what Mr. 
| MacGregor writes: i 

The deaf know that the fruits of | 
the pure oral method, as exempli- 
fied in their own lives, are ag 

Sodom—fair to the eye 
of theory, but crumbling to ashes 
at the touch of the hard praetica] 
experiences of real life, causIheg, to 


ithe great majority, only bitterness, 
| disappointment, 


ruined hopes and 
lives, 

This is the verdict of the educat- 
ed deaf all over the civilized world, 
And they know, they KNOW, 
Nobody is authorized to speak 


for them. They insist on speaking 
for themselves. 
And they have spoken. 
Speech to the deaf is the dead! 
twig on the living tree of the hear- 
ing. 


The good Abbe, in France, and 


Mr; Donnelly.” _ 


‘®Subseribe to,The Catholic Dea 


we ithe Gallaudets, in thig country, 

built upon a rock foundation signs: 
and finger-spelling; signs: that reach. 
the innermost recesses of the souls: 


| 


: }of the 


ba 


"1 


ta eaelienaraamiann oe ea tee 


deaf; that afford, 
ent, instrue- 
th can can- 


finger-spelling and 


What .a@ magnificent, what an as. 


tounding waste of time, money and 
energy; ten, twelve or fifteen! years 
Spent in giving the deaf’ the gl ; 
ing: pearl of Spéeen only to have it: 
thrown) away as an utterly useless | 
bauble! 


The aseenden. 


method hag b. 
ods that’ the! 
abiding: citize 


bise, aboniinate. - 


the 
load 


people’ thin 
man who goes: through 32. 


of wh 


Or of ‘on 


the’ finest 


as its average product? 


of the year 


Yet»this is being done every”: vet 


by unscrupulons’ oral 


teachers of the deaf. 


and exploit the semi-mute, the semi- 
deaf and 
born deaf in the schoo] room and 
on the platform, as Samples of their 
WHOLE 
other ways that are dark to create 
an artificial demand for the speech 
method, 
knowing bublic¢ 
acle! 
age deaf—the great majority—gsink 
into oblivion 1, unnoticed and unseen, 
ind 


They push to the front, exhibit 


the exceptionally brilliant 
cutput, and they resort to 


And the unthinking, un- 
exclaims, “A mir- 


4 lateacle!!” And the aver- 


jor 
the bargain ai 
degenerates }! 


are kicked inte 
ldiois or 


DY ural 


¥e et tae is penny 
of the year by 
teachers of the d 

They push’ to. 
and exploit the serni- 
deaf and the excé : 
born deaf in thé school ro 
on the platform, ag samples 
WHOLE cutput, and. they re 
other ways that are dark. to 
an artificial demand for 
method. Ana the ‘Unt 
knowing public exela 
acle! a mizaele!!? And the ‘aver- 
age deaf—the great majority—sink 
into obHvioa, unnoticed and ub 
and are kieked into the 
branded as idiots’ or d 
because they cannot profit: by © 
methods. - 

Must not that Le false whieh 
quires for its support so much ime 
posture, so muck trickery, so much 
coercion; wiich belittles, or wtter- 
ly ignores, the opinions of its own 
output? 

The deaf know, the, KNOW 
the good Abbe a [ Gallauded 
through the sign Jangua se and fin) 
ger-spelling, reached: the deaf 
—not the few*only, heneé their al- 
most idolatrous worship: of these 
great and good men increases year 
by year. 

The deaf of England have “their 
Braidwoods, the deaf. of Germany 
their Heinickées, the deaf of Italy, 
Austria an@ other cowntries have 
had their pioneers.and workers in 
the cause of ¢duéation, but they 
were all oralists and-we do not find | | 
the deaf of these’ coutitties” 
over themselves to do homage or 
shoW their gratitwde to them. ° te 
| stead we find théin, having no pat- 
ron saints of their own, flecking to 
|Paris to worship at the shrine of 
the Abbe de l’Epee as‘ their univer- 
sal Savior, and in our own country 
the Gallaudets hold the first place 
in our affections with the geed 
Abbe a close second. 

In the war of methods the verdict 
of the educated deaf of the whole 
world over is this: 

The oral method benefits the few. 

The Combined System benefits 
ALL the deaf. 

Anyone who upholds the oral 
method, aS an exclusive method, is 
their enemy. ; 

Anyone who upholds the Com- 
bined System is their friend. 

It has been truly said: “In the 
most useful reforms there is dan- 
,ger. In the noblest campaigns may 
‘lurk menace. The zeal of the en- 
thusiast for good may be almost as 
murderous in its results as the 
malignancy of the evil-doer.” The 
tucls Crud arativus, cuetir Saviors, * 

That, in their dire need at the 
present day, there may be raised up 
to them other De 1’Epees, other Gal- 
laudets, the deaf pray, but if this 
is denied them, they will go down 
smothered into intellectual death 
by pure oralism forever -blessing 
|these men. who understood: their 
needs and lived-and died for. them. 


oral 


roaches” a leertain 
teed. woman and 
something there, 
departed and the- 


the ‘boy who-had just. left was deaf. 


“And,” said the clerk, “he does not 


signs but uses the 
mouth signs” and proceeded to give 


‘Use the arm 


@n illustration of mouthing to show 

Mrs.. Thompson what ‘the “mouth- 

Ca signs”. were like. —lowa Hage: 
@ 


LIP READING 
A FINE ART, 


NOT A SCIENCE. 


Why Some Children Cannot 
Succeed as Lip 
Readers. 


For many years now the public 
has been educated to think of' lip- 
reading asa substitute for hearing. 
Tt is something that ean be learned 
in so many lessons. From the fact 
many deaf people have become ac- | 
complished lip-readers, it is but an 
real ae to the inference that all 

ople, with 4 
could do likewise. ee. Teeny, 


Naturally parents of deaf 

ehild- 
¥en look to schools for the deaf to’ 
Bive oor ge this - substitute. 
[ 4 m happens, they are 
‘disappointed, they feel the sehool 
f at: fault, 


tt lip-reading there has been 
much loose thinking. For this 
Hn. elements in the pr ofession. 
} nsible. Zeal for the cause 
tas-eateh up thelr better jJudement. 
‘He public has lent a ready ear to 
 eontentions—because it has 

to believe what they say. 


is the truth about lip-read- 


ear wil go much f rther in 

than the one Mhout the 

In poi ug He eertain 

e m tter. li 

than, others, The’ soled 
L ier is usually chayacter- 
greater adaptability, He is || 
hclined to follow the thought |’ 
sand: is Peed a pester | 


poorer ¢ chance,. ee 
ne Asay kinds: @ 
ti, CO) nO TaE Be: £ 


oie Breatest “arabe “to: this 
sélentific segrégation will be par- 
éhts of deaf children, abetted by 
welanéaning but misdirected pro- 


paganda. Parents will of course, 
Want their children to go to the 
oral seliool. They must be taught 
to recognize types and realize that 
the greatest good for the child may 
be done by sending him to the pro 
pet school. Professional honesty 

will be of the utmost importance in 
bringing this about.—The MTlinois 

Advance. 


te Pep to: 
Mrg, Thompson she explained that 


of “Deaf Mutes are 
Alwa ies Disappointed 
at Results. 


ae uently-some iitsreated fathe® 
oF ween: *ealle in the office to dis- 
| cuss.the education of a deaf child, 

phaving in mind only one thing and 

| they: ¢callthat lip-reading. Of! , 
course, with {t goes speech. Everv- 
thing else“is lost sight of however 
much: destred;an education may be. 
They do not t the sign language j. 

or finger spelling. 

After thirty-five years of hearing | 
such requests: and watehing for re- 
sults, we ean. not help but realize | 
what. a great disappointment is in 
| store for them, no difference where 

| the child attends school. 

| ‘They w nothing about what 

ener ask, They have read a Diet 
many exaggerations and they wate 

i for every sign and symptom to bol- 

| ster up theim-highest ambition. No 

| one can blame them for that. Any | 

parent-of a deaf child would wish 
iz total and»to read the lips and 
| to secure for it a‘good education. 

\ But what percent of the deaf, 
make good-dalkers? We refer to | 
the real -deaf not to semi-deaf and | 
the: semiamutes; Occasionally there 
is.a wonderful speech reader. Such | 
people can understand the speech, 
of, another apparently without ef-! 
fort and from any angle. 

But inv Reunion of several hun- 
dred: formes ypupils at any of ‘our | 
‘sehools, two-oer three’such great lip- | 
readers ‘will likely be present. The | 
decrease from those down is very | 
rapid amet the-vanishing point ts | 
reached ¢ kiy.. The large mass 
of them. de} .wpon other means 
vot .communieation and Ike them. | 

| They get ‘Yauch pleasure and hap: | 
piness -out ofthe friendly inter- 
‘ course. they have with each other 
and with | ie with whom they | 

When they come in con- 

: those who do not know | 

tangy and finger spell- | 

“@ni pad are short, sure) 

it al They seem towen-. 
aans _of conimunication | 

‘.. who , write . with 


Mpleasure-out ot 


‘@isappointiment is 
ambitious parents 


sod. When aba 


‘the beauties 0 


saoy spot. in our 

mn it be spoken of as 

the: blind ot beeause ‘the parents 
‘can not see through it. 

And speaking of lip-readinig, there 
really. is but-very. Nttle lip-reading. 
+ No one Cyne athe lips.’ The 

Aoovquick an 

same lip movement 

ss different 

words. ; il is a thing ealled 
speech-veading. The center of it is 

“The circumference of 
it is the fe personality. Speech 
reading = takes: everything within 
the ¢irele:: 

Thetis trie of the sign Janediee 
and finger-spelling., One does not 
watch the. finger spelling or even, 
the signs per se. If he fixes his 
eyes on the spelling, he does not 
only fail to’ get it, but he fails to 
get everything else. He must take 
in everything in the circumference 
of the personality. Spelling is the 
center of it. Beginners have a hard 
time to read finger spelling. That 
is because they watch it. The re- 
laxed, flexible and mobile eye of the 
ifterpreter of finger spelling, sign 
language and speech is important 
to a good understanding. Without 
them, communication is very dif- 
ficult and uncertain. Ohio Chron 
icle, 


too un-; 


| An 

One Thought At Teacher Said: 

She Took Bath Along River | 
But It Was Path. . 


Died, nine, tight, dine, 
tied. ~ ' 

Those six words are different 
enough when you see them written. 
But they are exactly alike for the! 
hard of hearing who depend entire- 
ly on lip reading for their under- 
standing. 

I satin at a meeting of the: 
Speech Reading Club of the Phil. 
adelphia League for the Hard of 
Hearing, at 105 S. 18th St., and Ii 
marveled at the patience of teach- { 
ers and pupils. 

About fifty men and women sat’ 
in a semi-circle around ‘Mrs. Cora 
C, Weston, a graduate teacher and 
one of the best lip readers in-the, 
country. She came in fourth at 
the national lip reading contest 
held in Chicago. “She doesn’t hear, 
a word. : : 

Mrs. Weston took charge of the 
beginners’ class, -while Mrs. Alban: ' 
us'L. Smith taught the advanced 
| They told stories and read. sen, 
tences which the class ' repeatéd 
after them. 

Try reading some one’s lips en-) 
| tirely without sound. You’d never! 
dream it was so difficult. The very; 
thing, said Mrs. A. E. Wood, prest- 
| dent of the League, that frightens, 

many of the hard of hearing and: 
makes many refuse to learn. 

There are so many embarrassing, 
‘mistakes one can maké, Like con-, 
fusing “tight” ane “died;” br 
“nose,” ‘“dose’ and ‘“toes;” 
“doom,” “tube,” “dupe” and “tomb | 
Each group of words looks exactly” 
alike when pronounced and the only’ 
‘way a lip reader can différentiate! 
them is by being quick enough and: 
expert enough to sensé the mean 
ing of the sentence. 

There are thousands of commomt: 
words, Mrs. Weston explained, | 
which “it is impossible to ‘get by! 
‘movement of the lips alone. 
“Unoles,” “cousins*® ard “sisters! 
are terrible because~ \they are what, 
the lip readers calls “inside wordi | 
You don’t see the lip: movemen' é 

“Father,” “mother,” and “ 
ler” are a cinch. , They're outs 
words. “Dinner” is a'Bad one, 
so is “work.” The “r* and ‘e'?” 
completely lost. 

One of the most important ' 
jin lip reading, Miss Weston 
| besides confidence. and the rig 
titude, is intuition; an. pati 
i : rien 
teach ones self to sense « 


night, 


the lip iad she rates pe " 

imagination, concertration and ue 

cabulary. Discipline in -thougi 
control is also necessary’ ant 

got to be quick. . 

Miss Weston gave me a little } 
for thosé who try to converse 

lip readers and for beginning. M 

readers themselves, “ 

“Don’t do any ‘mouthing/ * 

said. “It isn’t necessary. to 
‘the roof of your mouth; .your tons 

gue, tonsils and soft palate to make! 

yourself understood. That. only! 

‘makes it harder. Don’t jéric your: 
| head for emphasis; the ny reddy 
can’t see your mouth, And?! tent 
stick your face in his,” 

The classes, besides being int 
structive, are just like playing. * 
amusing game. 

One of the charming things atest? 
the members is the good nature with 
which they accept their mistakes. 
Last Tuesday’s class broke up in’! 
an uproar. One hasty student had: 
| understood Mrs. Weston to say she 
| took a fine bath along the river, 
| What she really said was a “fine, 
path along the river.’—Lura Lee; 
!'in Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. | 


Deaf of Europe Have Their 


| Own International Ath- 
| letic. Meet. 


the Olympic Games for deat and 
dumb athletes held “at Nuremberg, 
Germany, from August 20-24, 
. This was the third, meeting of the 
kind. The events include boxing, 
cycling, athletics, football, lawn 
tennis, swimming, and rifle shoot- 
ing... % 
} The Federation of Deaf clubs of 
| London, England, © entered several 
; eames in the various. events, : 
British, Deaf Times ‘Says: 
“The' Federation jg affiliated to 
ithe Amateur Athletic Association, 


‘ifteert nations were entered for | 


The | 


| 


the Southern Counties’ Amateur, 
| Swimming Association, the Com- 
ite International des- Sports  Si- 
lencieux, &c., from . which it will 
je seen that it is not an unim- 
pent body. The deaf and dumb 
pare debarred from so many of the 


enjoyments of life that it is only 
ee that they should be allowed 


to make the most’ of those in which 
they, can) share. 
othevéhief of these, but as the Fed- 
‘eration Aas no grounds for ‘training 
;on for Matches it is carrying on its 
; Work under great difficulties, Yet 
Hee hopes to send a foothall team, a 
are team, runners, hurdlers and 


Sport is almost 


Jampers:to the Intern tional Games 
tof the “Deaf at Nuremberg this 
A ‘One more pointer that the 
eat Can master. obstacles.” 

et about ‘an ath) 
ji 


é y 
Poded: and we have uo doubt 
tar Ht Would show that the deaf off 
pod old U.S. are not: behind 

ir countries, te Pigg tay ak 72 


RUSSIAN.SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


|. "TEACH 5,000 


Hope to Have Schdols For 
All Children by 
1938 


According to the 1929 census 
there are about 80,000 deaf and 
dumb persons of all ages in the R. 
Ss. F. 8S. Ry. (Soviet Russia proper). 
There are 65 schools for mutes and 
about 5,000 pupils and 12 kinder- 
gartens with 400 deaf and dumb 
children, This represents a great 
advance over pre-revolutionary \iays 
when there were only 900 deaf and 
dumb children in school and about 
60 in Kindergartens. The program 
of the Pegple's Commissariat for 
‘Educations.provides for the estab- 
lishment, of schools and kindergar- 
tens for all deaf and dumb children 
by 1938, a4 
| In al Soviet schools and kinder- 
| gartens: for the’ deaf and dumb the 
oral method of instruction is used. 
In the kindergartens the children 
are prepared for entering sehook 
where in the course of seven or 
eight years they are giyen a pro- 
gram of studies equivalent to that 
of the regular four-year schools for 
ordinary children The principles 
of social education applied tin the 
regular schools are followed here ag 
well: the children are given all the 
necessary training and knowledge 
for an industrial. life and every= 
thing is -done to awaken within 
them an interest in their environ- 
ment, to educate them in the mater- 
ialist conception, and to prepare 
them for participation in socialist 
construction, But in the school for 
the deaf and dumb Special atten- 
tion is given to the cultivation of 
Oral speech and reading by lips as 
the prineipal méans of social inter- 
course, 

In most cases the deaf and dumb 
children study’ in boarding schools 
where there are special dormitories, 
each school accommodating about 
300 children; More recently the 
system of establishing special 
groups of deaf and dumb children 
in tge ordinary schools‘has been in- 
troduced: This:..system-has a num- 
ber.of advantages-in thatAt enables 
the children more  fxequently. to 
practice oral speech and keeps 
them in closer centact with social 
life, } 

The adult deaf and dumb are or- 
ganized in # national society known 
as “The All-Russian Association of 
Deaf and Dumb.” The main ob- 
ject of this organization is to find 
employment for its members, pro- 
vide them with medical aid, ar- 
range for the publication of litera. 
ture for them, and look after their 
interests generally. . The Associa- 
tion publishes a semi-monthly en- 
titled “Life of the Deaf and Dumb,” 
which is edited’ by the deaf and 
dumb themselves. 

Teachers for the deaf and dumb 
are being traimed in the Moscow 
and Leningrad Pedagogical Insti- 
tutes. 

Special attention is being given 
also to the treatment af children 
who, while not totally deaf, are 
hard of hearing. 
lip-reading and a Special school for 
‘his purpose has been established in 
Moscow.—Soviet Union Review 


They are taught 


| TALKIES TOO 


In an interview with members of 
the Philadelphia League of the! 
Hard of Hearing, the Philadel. | 
phia Evening Bulletin explodes the | 
claim that the deaf can enjoy the! 
talkies by reading the lips of the| 
screen players. The Bulletin Says: 

“Talking pictures have been a 
blow to most of the hard of hear- 
ing. Of all the talkie stars there 
are only two whose lips they can 
read easily —Stan Laurel and 
Oliver Hardy, the popular comedy 
team seen here recently in “Par- 
don'Us.” So when they cannot gee | 
these two they go back to the old | 


,Out-ordate silent pictures in the} 


club-house. 
SS rn et 
ae 


E 


Piste shinee ie 5 

In the majority of cases parents 
of deaf children are éager to place 
therm in some school where they can 


be educated and fitted as far.as pos- | 


sible, for the unequal struggle 
which awaits them. Strange to say, 
however, there. are others who de- 


liberately deny such children the | 


God-given right of education. They 
allow’ them to grow in ignorance, 
burdens” to themselves and to so- 
ciety. Some of these parents plead 
im. exeuse their great: affection for 
their afflicted children-and their un- 


willingness to be separated from. 


‘them, Others simply. keep them at 

home for the work they ean do. 
We, who are blessed with hearing 

and speech, and have enjoyed the 


its: worth is above all price, and if 
we-count it. our greatest treasure, 
how ‘nestimable must be its value 
| to the deaf. 
Think for a moment of the pitia- 
ble condition of an uneducated deaf- 
}Foute., He sees the bright sunlight 
of heaven, but he does not know 
who guides the sun in its. course. | 
i At might he looks up at the myriad 
os twinkling. stars and _ wonders | 
tb He sees the trees | 
“bea fruit in thet agony the fields | 
gvow. green and tien “brown: again; 
the snow of winter, and the flowers 
in:simmer; butshe does not know 
f Ais § He‘is constious that 
he lives and moves and has: his. be- 
ing, but he, does not know the 
Author pf his life, The more active: 
hisvmind, the worse for. him, for it 


| 
i 
! 
| 


advantages of education, know that. 


pis ‘always striving for what it cn 


hot. attain, searching for what it 


find, trying to understand | 


;, Sannot fathom, . His life} 
‘Only, an unhappy. exisence | 
ot know es om any’! 


must 
op eum: is- not over 
ae a deaf chia » wy 


: 4nquire, into th 
go ings a 


|@ person has to use discretion. 


+ kind of a hall, just so 


| roundings. 


tand a neat clubhouse has an appeal 


'| with the deaf, are always lasting. 


'|tendance varied from time to time. 


| 685 S. Ashland Ave. 


fonds ‘of in. yoom, When Services: 


Centers.for the Catholic Deaf— 
Management, Location and Needs 


The Catholic Deaf of Chicago Are Well Taken Care 
of in Their Owry Club House.: 


[At the meeting of the Catholic 
| Educational Association in New 
Orleans in 1980, Rev. Joseph E. 
O'Brien, 8, J., then pastor of the} 
deaf of Chicago delivered the fol- 
lowing address, Father O’Brien is 
now in St. Louis, The information 
given in this paper may show the 
‘way to organizing clubs for the 
deaf in other cities.) 


In selecting a-center for the deaf 
We 
learn from mistakes, Very often a 
place is secured that has no appeal. 
In order to attract any class of 
people we ypfst have an atractive 
place. Many ‘have made the mis- 
take of gathering the deaf in any 
it is a meet- 
ing place. Instead of attracting 
them it repels. 

Secure a very respectable place 
and make that place as comfortable 
as possible. In many cities we are 
dealingwith a refined class of peo- 
ple—men and women who come 
from good homes, and, as a conse- 
quence, like and expect nice sur- 
On the other hand, 
many of the people with whom we 
deal are of mediocre circumstances 
First impressions, 


to them. even 


In Chicago, we experimented with 
school halls for a long time. The at- 


A building fund was started, and 
when the necessary’ amount was or? 
hand a new home was purchased. 
The present clubhouse is situated at 
The clubhouse 
has eleven rooms. On the first floor 
there are three large parlors, neat- 
ly furnished, and a large kitchen. 
These rooms serve as reception 
rooms, or,,on the spur of the mo- 
ment, canbe converted into a place 
for the serving of luncheons. We 
jalways serve lunch after our gath- 
‘eving for Mass on the fourth Sun- 
‘day, in these parlors. 


On. the. second floor we have a 


| followed 


: t room ‘that contains two 
ables this, there dre 


a ag room, locker room, room for | 


an office for the 
i.floor contains 


and a. langey 't 


for a sacri 
arge. hall tor - 
eager $s. at the farther 


our 


are not held, we use this place for 
meetings and for moving pictures. 
‘Around the. altar we build folding 
‘doors and in frent of these we can 
drop a silver sereen and have our 
| movies. 

The club is open to the members 

four nights a week, either for meet- 
ings or socials. ‘This is a real home 
for the deaf of Chicago; it is a 
| place they like ‘to come to, and 
|where they remain and converse 
with their own, ' All affairs are well 
attended and, &8 a consequence, we 
are able to keep our head above wa: | 
{ter at all times. 
, A large sign in front of the club 
‘reads as follows: Ephpheta Social 
Center Catholie Deaf Club, The ob- 
| ject of this organization is the pro- 
| motion and stimulation of the prac- 
| tice of religion among its Catholic 
|members. We also provide for so- 
(cial gatherings and recreation of 
‘the deaf. We assist them in secur- 
ing employment and in furthering 
the material good of the deaf. We 
promote the spirit of mutual help- 
fulness and cooperation through its 
allied societies—the K. L. D. and 
the Ephpheta Sick Benefit: Associa 
tion. 

Membership is classed as follows 
religious, social and aunilinry 
Religious membership is Open to 
all the deaf of Chicago and its vi 
cinity who are Catholics, Social 
membership is open to sgh Cath 
alie and er tant 


den 


ferme SY in card games 


their difficulties, settle their dis: 
putes, and, in a word, be a father 
to all. His instructions must be 
simple-fundamental in fact, in all 
that deals with our religion. 

A mission should be had at least 
every two years, and unless this is 
done the deaf under our charge will 
drift away. A mission always 
serves to bring them back to their 
duties. Just this past year we had 
a very successful mission preached 
by Father Higgins, C. SS. R. Each 
evening the chapel was crowded to | 
its capacity, and a lasting impress | 
ion was made upon all who attend- 
ed. 

At the club we have services on 
the first Friday of each month. A 
sermon is preached in the sign 
language, and this is followed by 
Benediction, On the third Sunday, | 
at four in the afternoon, Sodality | 
is held, The members are very 
faithful to Our Blessed Mother, A! 
short talk is given by the Chaplain, 
by Benediction. In the! 
evening, a movie is had. This is/ 
a #reat source of pleasure for the 
deaf. I think a movie a month is 
a great tonic to these unfortunate 
people. We have Mass on the 
fourth Sunday at 8:30, Confesstons 
are heard before Mass. During the 
past year we had an average at- 
tendance of fifty, At HEaster and 
Christmas over a hundred and | 
thirty received Communion. The 
members are very devoted to their 
dead. A memorial Mass is held on 
the regular Sunday for any member 
who died during that time. We 
had three such Masses thig year. 

Here tm Chicago our clubhouse is 
very centrally located. The mutes 
come from all parts of the city and 
even from small towns outside of 
Chicago. A central location is al- 
ways desired, It would be a very 
nice thing if other centers could be 
had in various parts of the eity, 
however, this is not always an easy 
thing to do, One has to get the 
permission of pastors for the use of}. 
their churches or halls, and unless 
he is ‘favorable a negative reply 
does net, help, our cause, 
 & center has to have outside help. | 
We need the assistance of spesking 
This is easy when. a's 

Ta: p 


is AR re 
has’ to, keeps 


and*Christmas sales. In a: big. pie | 
there are so many of these attivi- 
ties going.on at the same'time that 
it is very: hard to put across 4 suc- 
cessful one. An appeal to one’s 
friends and<to those interested in 
these people always meets. with a 
generous response. 

In closing, I wish to express my 
sincere thanks to all directors of 
deaf-mute work here assembled for 
listening to what we are doing for 
the silent people of Chicago. I 
sincerely hope the good advice we 
are all able to get from gatherings 
of this nature will be serviceable to | 
our beloved deaf the world | over, 


iz 


ection: 
gould s 


Would 
avari- j 


it.—"“The | 


~ 


a ront of these we Can 
irop a silver sereen and have oul 
ovies, 

The club is open to the members 

Lights a week, either for meet 
sor socials. This is a real home 
the deaf of Chicago; it is a 
ace they like to come to, and 
vere they remain and converse 
with their own. All affairs are well 
attended and, aS a consequence, we 
are able to keep our head above wa 
ter at all times. 

A large sign in front of the club 
reads as follows: Ephpheta Social 
Center Catholic Deaf Club. The ob 
ject of this 0 ‘ranization is the pro 
motion and stimulation of the prac 
tice of religion among its Catholic 
members. We also provide for so 


‘cial gatherings and recreation ot! 
ithe deaf. 


We assist them in sec 
ing employment and in furthering 
the material good of the deaf. W: 
promote the spirit of mutual help 
fulness and cooperation through it: 
allied societies—the K. L. D. ani 
the Ephpheta Sick Benefit Associa 
tion. 

Membership is classed as follows 
religious, social and auxiliary 
Religious membership is open to 
all the deaf of Chicago and its vi 
cinity who are Catholics. Social! 
membership is open to both Cath 
olic and Protestant deaf of good 
standing. Auxiliary membership is 
open to all hearing people who de 
sire to further the welfare of the 
deaf. 

We have no fixed dues for religi- 
ous members. However, they are 
expected to contribute to the sup 
port of religious services. The dues 
for social members are six dollars 
for men @ three dollars for wo 
men. The auxiliary members pay 
a dollar a year. 

We have a Moderator, a Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, a Record 
ing Secretary, a Treasurer, and al 
Advisory Board. All officers are 
elected by members of the Center 
The Advisory Board consists of the 
regular officers and ten other meni 
bers. All members, both social anc 
religious, are eligible for office and 
to membership on the Advisory 
Board. The President is chairman 
of the Advisory Board. All officers 
are elected for a term of one yea) 
The Presidtnt presides at all meet 
ings of the Center. At “a) Mass. 
meeting held in February of each 
year, the officers and members ot 
the Advisory Board are selected by 
ballot. 

We have two standing commit 
tees, one that looks after religious 
activities and the other after clul 
activities. 

This, in brief, is how our club is 
managed. I must say that, in se 
lecting officers, the deaf use great 
discretion. Any kind of an office 
means a great deal to a deaf-mute 

A chaplain for a deaf center has 
many responsibilities. He has to 
attend all meetings of the Advisory 
Board and tend to their finances. It 
is all right if he is a full-time man 
ind has no other occupation to 
bother him. He must be firm, but, 
-at the same time, kind to all. He 
lmust gain their confidence, learn 


essful on An appeal to one’s 
fyiends and to those interested in 


, these people always meets with a 
‘ genfrous response. 


Im closing, I wish to express my 
singere thanks to all directors of 
deaf-mute work here assembled for 
listening.to what we are doing for 
the silent people of Chicago. 1 
singerely hope the good advice we 
are all able to get from gatherings 
of this nature will be serviceable to 
our beloved deaf the world over. 


0 Ge to the State Schoo! and Live in a 
ee Non-Catholic¢ Environment. 


¥ —ehicbiaickenenil 5 i 


‘AL the Conference of the Cath 
Edneational. Agsociation- held 
New. Orleans, ia,, last year, | 
Edward A. Kagtheiser, C. S38) Ry, 
read’ a paper’ "Phe Catholic Deaf. 
in the South--Their 
Handicaps.” 
extraet from the paper, 


tion, without Catholic environment 

example)» using anti-Catholic 
surrounded by  ‘non- 
| @atholic, if not antiCatholie in- 
fitiences, and we shall easily under- 


thooks, 


tn regard to the education of the}, 


Gattiolic deaf children the. handis : 


caps are numerous. If a Catholie 
achool education ts necessary. for 
ouri speaking and hearing childre 

if is equally. necessary for our deat 
elifidren, in faet even more neces 
sary, Why do I say more neees- 
saty? Because the lack of a Cath‘, 
olie-schoo] edueation in the case of 
the deaf cannot so easily be ‘sup- 
plemented. Our Catholic speaking 


language. a 
ean be learned in fifteen’ minutes 
and after 
practice. 

atttanual alphabet wil put a ipriest 


The manual alphabet 


that it requires: only 
The knowledge of the 


and hearing children, who do not | 22 communication with any deaf 


attend the parochial school, receive: 
catechitical instructions when pré- 
paring for their first Holy Commun: 
on; moreover, they can derive some 
instruction. from the sermon, 

preached at the Sunday Masses 

lastly, their parents, who as ari 

are pretty well instrueted . thems}; 
sel 
ag 


ehildven. How is a pas- 
ho does not know how ‘tu 
AY en language, go 
hildren in prepara. 
rst Holy Comm 
a 


. t ! 
ingtruction. He 
45 hem through ani 


ily ‘for th 
We scarcely, if ever, hear of Cath- 
instruction in some of the 
State Schools/'of the South. Im- 
agine Catholic ehildren in these 
sghools, without Catholic instruc- 


rest, but also for the 


similar to,.the care the Redemp- 
unsatisfactory method, not deat sae ae ace Oe ihe ppeneiic 
“There should be no difficulty in 
finding priests who are willing to | 
interest themselves in this work, 
for we all realize that the souls of 
the deaf are just as precious in the 
eyes of God as the souls of the 
speaking and hearing. 


person who knows the manual al- 
phibet, vs 


1 needs of ‘the deaf within that 
y. With a few hours application 
ry day he will be able to master 


he language within a few weeks. 
i.the smaller cities, if the pastor 


Id: have one or more deaf in 
parish, the least that might ‘be 
pected of him is to ‘learn: the 
bnual alphabet. 
he slogan adepted by this. Sec- 


(tow. ef the National,CathoHe Ha- 
: "gis Association is certainly 


the: 


munion, -This priest 
Also take care of the adult 
n that city and its vicinity, 


J would suggest that in our larg: ' 
#F cities of the South, at least one 
priest learn the sign language so 
that he can minister to the spirit- 


c 
‘ 


BOARDS OF CONTROL | 


The latest of our Schools for the 
Deaf to be placed under a State 
Board of Control is the Georgia 
School for the Deaf. Our observa- 
tions of Boards of Control in vari- 
ous states is that they do not have 
the personal and individual inter- 
est in the children in the Schools 
under their charge as the unpaid 
members of Boards of Trustees. 
Their interest in the schools is im- 
personal and commercial and it is 
to be deeply regretted that so many 
schools jn this country are now 
under Boards of Control. Money 
could not purchase the interest and 
the service which members of 
Boards of Trustees have rendered 
schools for the deaf- and are still — 
rendering.--Colorado Index, 


——See : 


iderable discussion has ap- 
deen from time to time as to ur 
classification of ca mee Pe 
\ ; those mentally, 
Pally “minded, and the manually 
minded, Our schools have 2 : 
\deavored to provide those who ee | 
‘sire it an advance education while at | 
the same time trades facilities ars 
extended for the benefit of the ma 
inclined. 
bicaee is always 4 certain cee 
portion of the pupils who are net 4 
er mentally nor manually min ay 
They do not show normal bejacceiped 
ment in either the classrooms ( 
the shops. To the casual observer 
and te. the exasperated hist ; 
it seems that only ® life of ae 
unskilled labor faces ‘ this tae Oa 
‘child. But not infrequently epee 
child works out his own salva sd 
t life . a 
| cm much ‘easier ‘to do for one} 
who ‘hears, We frequently Sec 
uch men highjin Hfe, even at the}, 
t pt late enterprises, and, OBF | 
ante exp anation ofthe phenom’). 
\enon is to shrug our shoulders ani | 
| “that they “know how to get 


tivities -b 
i ne of th 


_WRARD wit aE A IGERS 
toed: 

“One of our new papie “became 
leaf ‘through: sickness last winter, 
fhe is ‘nine years old. and, (of 
r9unse, has’ the 
language, of a shild of that age who 
has been in the public ‘schools. She 
ig. totally deaf, however, : She went 
with her class to the piano one day 

st week. Her first experience in 
ohyeemn work. ‘In ageordance with 
the ‘teachers directions, she placed 
dier hands on the piano as the other 
hildren did. When. the keys were 


struck, she looked up to her teach-): 


er and said, “Why { heard that but 


ft didn’t make any noise!”’—Silent 


Hoosier. 


Says Deaf Soon 
May Hear Through 


inventor Demonstrates Words Have } 


Different “Feel.” 


Mvaneton, Ill., Nov, 4—ine deaf 
soon may hear’ through their fin-’ 
gers, thanks to an apparatus which 


causes spoken words. to tingle on || 


the skin. Dr. Robert H. Gault, pre« 
fessor of psychology of Nothwestern 
University, inventor of the ma- 


chine, demonstrated its operation | 


tonight, showing how various words 


and ‘have a different “feel.” i} 
.The apparatus consists of a small 


vibrator in the hand of a deaf per- 


son, connected with a. microphone || 


through a battery. When words 
|are. spoken. in the mioyvophone the 
vibrator buzzes. 

“The words ‘automobile’ and ‘uni- 
‘versity,’ for example,” said Dr. 


hormal ‘speech and |’ 


Aanit, “do not feel alike. The dif- 
‘Wevence in feel is similar to that | 
ooe bi cake of chad and a keg 
F ails,” 


Gined nai the , visual. process. of || 
Hy vend Ing. eta ie Herala‘Tolbune. | 


Scent 


TE, to" lowet th the Deaf. 


Radio musté geem: ‘eems to be a ta 
ure at a soelal given by the de 
It seems. they must see the mu 
cians.’ At the” social given 
Brooklyn on M@y 17th in Brookl 

Prep, Gym aloud toned radio ga 
dance music almost the entire ev: 
ting. There was Very little danci1 

If there had been a couple 
visible musicians with fiddles 
at the plano there would have be 
plenty of couples on the floor. Px 
haps the radio~ does not give « 
the vibrations that the musical 
struments do, 

People present who could he 
said the musi¢ was so loud it 
terferred-with their conventi 
the music: ‘woe mot noticed by t 


H Og via fatktout, in groups 
A ‘ ot us et! t. 
Their Fingers | - : 


Neve Method Lauded 
ardinal also expré@ssed his 
‘dneand appreciation of the 
frank Broaker, C, P. A 
Bar ago devised a system 
by which deaf-mutes could enter 
the fleld of.at oantancy. It was at 
the instane@-of Father Purtell that 
Mr. Broaker worked until he had 
perfected kis method and founded 
the Father Broaker Foundation for 
better business education, thus 
opening a new field to an afflicated 
group. The new system has since 
been added to the curriculum of 
St. Joseph’s Institute in Westches- 
ter and has, been the means of plac- 
ing many’ deat- mutes in good posi- 

‘tions. : 

Cardinal ‘Hayes expressed the 
hope that. “the good Lord will 
send someone along with a lot of 
money,” so that “you can have a 
‘big house of your own.” 

The program 'was opened by John 
O'Donnell, chairman, who express- 
ed gratitude for the three years of 
_effort. on the part of Father Pur- 


RC ’Brien, president of the 
pheta society was then 
ate bpoke briefly about 


: Grand- 

: Knights and Ladies 

: » and James F. Don- 
nee adttor lot the Catholic Deas- 
se uhes eaehly publication, were 
his q Donnelly recalled 

: "present at the first ser- 
he deaf, held 50 years 
} onthe top floor of 
Xavier's College. 


atholic Deaf-Mute in 
approval of the late 
Michael F. Corrigan. 
er spoke of the possi- 
deaf-mutes 


antan y, while Father 
his. efforts to im- 
tions of his ‘silent 
spoke! of ‘the. hum- 

1 the archdiocese of 
Sot ie work going 


tem of educating ~ 


| 
| 
| 


} 


CITY NOISES WY 
ANNOY THE BLIND. 


Cause Them to Lose THe 
Sense of Direction and ° 
Stagger. : 


a well known fact that in 
the night time the deaf (more’ 
particularly the semi-mute) ose 
sense of equilibrium, In the dark, 
they are uncertain of their direct 
ion, and stagger like a deunken 
man. -They walk by the sense of 
sight. : 

The blind, on the contrary, walk 
by the sense of sound. When they 
miss that they too stagger, 

The effect of New York City noise 
on blind people makes it practically 
impossible for them to walk in @ 
straight line, a survey made by the 
New York Association for the Blin 
at the request of the Noise Abate- 
ment Commission revealed. ; 

“A blind man walks like a drvak- 
ard in the city streets, because the 
din drowns the sound of his own 


It is 


| foot-steps, by which he is ordinarily 


guided,” the report, prepared’ by 
Helen Partridge, read. “A blind 
man also listens for the sound of 
the feet of other pedestrians, 50 


/ that he may avoid collisions on the 
sidewalk, 


ah his too is impossible in 
New BOE 


en 


WORD ‘FEELER’ INVENTED 
F 


OR FINGERS OF DEAF 
oe may be able 
through a gon- 
a blind man} 


Dear persons soo! 
to “feel” their way 
Ss 

versation a5 well a 
can feel his way along a ou ; 
A device known as the “tele “ 
or” is expected by its inventor, DY, 


Robert H, 
fessor at 
Evanstown, Diy 
eatch sound W 
and with training t 
accurately. 

A. small 
held in the 
and connec 
through e batter Hh 
' ‘ough this appar 
ctokaeah produces @ tingling s 
| sation on the skin. 


Northwestern University, 
to enable 


o interpret then 


or vibra 


Gault, psychology prozy 


a user to} 
aves on the fingers} 


pla 


ur 


boc 


ave of ‘hearing’ their eonfes- 
» Wiitle these afflicted com- 
micants. are under my eate, the 
ev. Charles J. Keefe, assistant 
“rector, and other priests also ‘hear’. 
‘thetr confessions in this manner,” 
., In, addition, Father Nolan also 
idelivérs sermons, to his deaf-mute 
charges in the sign language, 
‘whieh he mastered for that express 
‘purpose.--By N, C. W. ©. News 
‘Barvice. j 


English Priest Makes 
Film For the Deaf 


The Rey, w Hays 
; - Hayward of 
chester, Eng., hag completed’ Figs 


for dear. ; 
giving a shor cago es himselt 


oo 2 tbo tet te 


; Bhout: twalge 
H. ward ae trough, 
iON . use: ploy the sig 


sine Lyes. 
fae I some , ¢ a 

_ Pather Hayward ie 
aA ne Ih the. Wart 


10 the fil 
with en At hi 


4s | 


FF ather' Howard of Manc hester 
Mas Started Miniature 


‘ ‘ i ea obremnesend . 
In a iittle: grimy building ina 
backward wtréet in the poor district 
of Ancoats,; Manehester, 2 man sits 
manipulating the instruments ox his 
recent invention which has caused 
interest all ovér the country. . Lke 
is Fr, William J, Hayward, . the 
only deaf Catholic priest in EKug- 
land, the. inventor of the sign-film 
which has -beén.a boon to the deat 
mutes of the country, arousing 
amonget them, a new religious 
spirit. “Chef Gatkolic Dear and 
Dumh Club, “Manchester, may yet 
become quitesaifamous film studia, 
A special Yepresentative of the 
Catholic Herald who visited Wr, 
Hayward’s unprétentious studio, 
disco verdd. ane’ of the screen won- 


, ders of the age ih this miniature 


Hollywood, (Its, that a film can 


| be made at an average price of £3 
| 108. d,, at which achievement itm 


produeers. will: stand aghast. Nee- 


| essity is the mother of invention 
‘and also, the, mother of economy, 
(and soit. is that this: enthusiastic 


\ ‘and Shree urieat, having es- 


tablished the bi two years ago 
without, funds, has to tlevelop tha 
child of his’ ‘ihvention with no 
pecuniary assistance, He is the 


| sereen star ae Well as the producer 
/ and author, 


) 


about,” he. Bat 


| 


The lates 


mMOVe Made by Fr. W, 
J. Flayward,. the inventor of the 
sign-film in ‘Marieheater, is to make 
a small picture of a trip the meni- 
bers of the Glyb made to Boston): 
Spa, Yorkshire,” 

'Recetitly he 


as’ to meet and 
B to surmount, 


sli of trumpets, * 
“Nas pushed it’ 
Harity, but his 

@ and will con- 
cause it is fule> 

id a heartfelt one, 
“who showed, the 

\ - Herald representative 
round, his atu tated thay he has 
not yet started om a third! film al 
though he hopes to do so: shortly. 

“What'T am really, hanging fire 
1e, ds that I intend 
to make films in the future with 
the use of artificial Hght, That will 
enable m®& to get 100% results, 
which js my aim.” 

Fr. Hayward informed me that 
his second film, “Deaf Talkies, No, 
2,” which is a dialogue between 
two persons explaining the Lenten 
ceremonies, was liked in Liverpool 
better than the first film. 

With the honest enthusiasm of 
an inventor, and with faith in his 
invention, Fr. Hayward said that 
there is no doubt about the ab- 
solute popularity of the films. 

When he gets improved lighting, 
Fr. Hayward intends to give screen 
versions of religious dramas and 
plays, as well as other instructive 
programmes, 

Fr, Hayward is a native of Lon- 
don, and was studying for the An- 
glican ministry when he went to 


| the war before he was twenty years 


of age. As a result of shock he 

was rendered permanently deal. Ho 

then turned towards the Church, 
After the war he beg hits 
uflies f 


hglish Priest | Makes 
Film n For the Deaf 


The Hes. W. Ha E 
— ward 
¢ ite Sten, Eng, has co t Be i 
‘ae deat Beeple showlng himselt 
siV 4GPess in 8. 
he ate ia 250 = ier i 


'g akes about twalye 
een raffles to run to 


ther Hayward: émploys aent 


OnUOR “Uge® by ihe 4 
snare sirict himself to the full 
s @t System, ~usi 
ee in themselyes Gites? a 
aS, and in Some cases ev: 
€ Father Hayward, = 


ioe ation 
f€ Of Cathol 


discovered Gne of the sereen won- 
ders of the age in this miniatere 


| Hollywood. Ht is that a’ film ean 
| be made at an average prige of £3% 
| 10s. fd., at which. achievement ier 


producers. will stand aghast. Nee * 
essity is the mother of invention 


land also the mother’ of. economy, 


and so it.is that this enthusiastic 
and energetic” priest, having e8- 


| tablished the club two. years ‘age 
| without funds, has ‘to fevelop the 
‘child of his invention with no 
| pecuniary assistalite, He is. tha 


screen Star as Wéll as the ‘producer ~ 


/ and author, 


The latest niovée thade’ by Fro WY 
J. Hayward, the inventor of thé. 
sign-film in Manchester, is. te make, 
a sinall picture ‘ef a trip the mem- 
bers of the club made te Boston, 
Spa, Yorkshire. ae 

Recently he made his second pics 5 


_ ture, a dialogue between two per 


sons entitled: “Deaf Talkies, No. 2,7 


and he may produce ‘g third before 
| the end “of the year. 


> ‘@ne has to visit his litle studio, — 
as the writer has done, to yealiza’ 
the difficulties he haste meet and 
the. handicaps he has to surmount. 
. Perhaps. the: est’ drawback 


: al 
joney require 
aos by Er. 


Neen See Mee pdimpets. 
| No blaze | p blic y tas pushed it 


to an artificial ularity,, but. 


/round i, stated t 

,not yet started on at c 

| though ‘he hopes to do 80 hdr tly. 
“What TF am really, hanging fire 


| about, * he said, “is that I intend 


to make films in the future with 
the use of artificial light. That will 
enable mg to. get 100% results, 
which is my ‘aim.” 

Fr. Hayward informed me that ~ 
his second film, “Deaf Talkies, No. 
2.’ which is a dialogue between 
two persons explaining the Lenten 
ceremonies, was liked in Liverpool 
better than the first film. 

With the honest enthusiasm of 
an inventor, and with faith in his 
invention, Fr, Hayward said that 
there is no doubt about the ab- 
solute popularity of the films. 

When he gets improved lighting. 
Fr. Hayw ward intends to give screen 
versions of religious dramas and 
plays, as well as other instructive 
programmes. J 

Fr. Hayward is a native of Lon- 
don, and was studying for the An- 
| glican ministry when he went to 
the war before he was twenty years 
of age. As a result of shock he 
was rendered permanently deaf. He 
'then turned towards the Church. 
| After the war he began his 
studies for the priesthood at Oscott 
College, and has been ordained a 
few years. Before coming to Man- 
| chester he had been chaplain to the 
| Catholic Deaf and Paid Club at 

| Boston Spa, 
1 
| 


C college professor says & mos- 
| quito can fly fourteen hours with- 
| out settling. Then why doe3n’t it? 
| —Kansas City Star. 


yeat § et Daenonstraxion 
" Pleases Pelham, N. Y, 
Patrons. 


iy 


. Bverybody knows the story of the | 
bets -Alexander.G. Hell, the inven- 
fe of) the telephone, Phis instru- 
ment fs’ the result of Dr. Bell’, ef: | 
torts to invent an instrument that 

| Would, epable’ thedeat to — hear, ’ 

Whén the telephone was: the fesult 
of hig experinrents he eb itso at.’ 
that. 

He is dead, but ‘bts sugcessors 
have at last fleveldped an instru: 
iment, that enables the deaf (or 
| riithey’ the*hitsd-of-hearing, ta use 
ihe instrument. 

i. She ‘Yelephone Review ‘tor July 
| tells. -the story. 

“On. May’ 20,°1981, the New York 
“Telephone Company presented to | 
twenty-five members of the Hard-or- 
Hearing Section of the Pefham 
Manor Club, a demonstration of | 
the deaf-set amplifier. | 
This presentation was the result 
of. a newspaper notice appearing in 
a local paper outlining some of the 
activities of ‘the. Section, ©<Repre- 
sentatives. of the Company imme- 
diately sensed an opportunity to 
demonstrate theiy deaf-set equip- 
ment, and, negotiations; were begun 
with Mrs, Milton vowne, Chatrman 
of .the Hard-of-Hearing’ Section, 
Portunately, - ‘Mrs. Towne had used ' 

@ ag ae arenas: for several: 

n 8: astically: ‘arabe eed 
resect 

Peas ot déemonstvation was held | in 

|. conjwaction ; “with a leeture, ‘By- 

) Products, given by Robert “Good- 

“Geodwin stood with a 

his fate.so that’ his. au- 

ere understand » him, 

edium of ‘Lip: read- | 

Samat of thesroom 


“get ‘eaipitfier aialee 

cetatien in conection 

m a small room 

hwhich the lec: | 

nd persons were} 

Yoon individually dur | 

rurse of the lecture for a L 

ition “of the equipment. |> 

One -we Suged’ the equipment to | 
| tale den amaide She had previous: | 
fy. told the mat@ that she would 
ead and’ naked her to talk in a 
| perfectly, orm tone, which the 
maid did, "Che woman heard her 
perfectly, and the expression on her 
face displayed almost childish gle. 

“Mrs. Towne conceived the idea 
of an organization composed of per- 
sons with impaired hearing when 
she lived in Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. Three years ago, in co- 
operation with the Pelham Manor | 
Club, the .Hard-of-Hearing Section 
was formed. Its chief purpose is 
to provide a social! outlet for peo- 
ple often deprived of companion- 
ship because of their difficulty in 
hearing. 

“On May 26, 1931, under Mrs. 
Towne’s leadership the ‘Special 
Readers’ League of New Rochelle’ 
was created. This new organization 
hopes for affiliation with the Na 
tional Federation for Leagues of 
Hard-of-Hearing. They have es 
tablished as thelr objectives provid 
ing employment for the deal, pre 


ithe deaf-set amplifier, 


, of. the “Hard of, 
_ Fortubately; Mrs. Towne hail used 
“one of our amplifiers for Several 
| years and enthusiastically entiorsed 
“the suggestion. = — 


i ce CT 
On May 20, 1931, the New York 


Telephone Company presented to 
twenty-five meubeys of the Hard-ot- 


4 Flearing, Section of ive Petham 


Manor Club, a demonstration of 


~ 


-Phis presentation was the. fesult 


F of a newspaper notice appearing in 
pa local paper outlining Sone ef the | 


ivities of the Section.  Hepre-| 
aliyes. of the Company imme 


diately Sensed <i opportunity to 
demonstrate’ their deaf-set_ equip- 
Lent, and negotix ions were a 

with cee le alley Chairman 


earing Section. 


“phe demonstration was held in 


ductsy Bivens by Rebert Good- 
Goodwin Stood with a 

r his fate,so that his au- 

ht “understand = him 
mediam of “lip: read- 


i Be ae with 7a fobere "Goo 


: lifer -equip- 


¢gnnection 


‘6 auditorinm in which the lec- 


Of the a i 
ture was givell, and persons were 


} 


taken to this room individually dur- 
ing the course of the lecture for a 
demonstration of the equipment. | 
One woman used the equipment to 
talk to her maid. She had previous 


ily told the maid that she would 
‘call and asked her to talk in a 


| 


{ 


perfectly normal tone, which the 
maid did. “The woman heard he) 
perfectly, and the expression on her 
face displayed almost childish gle. 

“Mrs. Towne conceived the idea 
of an organization composed of per- 
sons with impaired hearing when 
she lived in Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. Three years ago, in ¢o- 
operation with the Pelham Manor 
Club, the Hard-of-Hearing Section 
was formed. Hs chief purpose is 
to provide a social outlet for peo- 
ple often deprived of companion- 
ship because of their difficulty in 
hearing: é 

“On May 25, 1931, under Mrs. 
Towne’s leadership the ‘Special 
Readers’ League of New Rochelle’ 
was created. This new organization 
hopes for affiliation with the Na- 
tional Federation for Leagues of 
Hard-of-Hearing. They have es 
tablished as their objectives provid: 
ing employment, for the deaf, pre- 


_yenting deafness among the public 


school children, ard, the teaching 
of lip-reading to school children. 

“Mrs. Towne js a most enthusias- 
tie user of our amplifier. She says, 
‘it brought the telephone back to 
me.” ” 


I 


sistem ertentcanrereigeeemeor sare ert Rete tA tA RI eT ee ae 


dey: igingtant Mo yment Modernized—Help vou 
Fellow Deaf ‘py Mutual Co-operation 


By JOSEPH 1 STOFFEL, 8. J. 


: itand, conditions among 
Catholic deat, a reading of the stary- 
‘Anethe: October issue of the Catholic’ 
f° Mute which tells of Father 
‘Purtell's work among the deaf, fetid | 
ie fist of cities in which servicds | 
are held im another column, would | | 


opive the- impression: -that the deaf 
‘of own, faith are wellitaken care of- 
Such, however, is not so, by sci 


té held ones or , 
thy An“ hour ors is | 
rat In “some | 

states chaeee are no services what: | 
ever, The @eaf' are left to therm 
sselves, and.to the ministrations oft) 
the ministers of other churéthe 
2 tholies who ean hear “ 
wof sermons at Mass, tie: 
Personal conversation, and; 
ssl ways “ Breer ng in 


re using, the only: lene they. 
to “broadeast” tolthe deat, 
o ve the. Catholic Vent’! ; 
‘ ‘ Nerdbbit. no Ph ix f ing 
“Tp has: beet stourid bis 
yihelprul’ ‘The ‘deaf Kye every~ 
oe se cities and. in, ds-| 
‘@ated mural routes 
: ‘One writer. says: “TL Mve@p, im a 
large aity. Nothing hasbeen done 
uss he. Protestant Minister 
Citicago comes here regularly 
“reine , ofour people go to hear. 
pee ( minister says that’ all. 
churehes are alike and all are wek 
‘comesat his services.” 
- Another saysio*My folks have: a 
hig farms The nearest house «is | 
‘halt a.mile away. But my. brother | 
sister can use the phone when | 
seen te tale with. friendw-and 
radio put ina month 


>» Is Catholic: Action just another 
new4fangleqd scheme of high-press- 
ure salesmanship? No! First of 
all, Catholic Action is not “new- 
fangled,” as we shall see in a mo- 
ment when we consider just what 
Catholic Action is. True, some: of 
its methods are modern, because 
{ts recent intense effort at organ- 
ization is a present day necessity, 
But for that matter, so is the Uni- 
yersal Church perpetually modern, 
for it is concerned not with any 
particular age alone, but with all 
ages—and all eternity. Secondly, 
although the purpose of Catholic 
Action is the glory of God and the 
prepagation of the Faith, the Chureh 
does not use, nor has she any need 
for the cheap methods of worldly 
wisdom to plant Christ in the 
hearts of men. ‘ 

The constituents of Catholic Ae- 
tion are acts of charity, acts of 
zeal, acts of devotion (performed 
for the aforementioned purposes), 
which practices are very old in- 
deed. ‘Then too, those who per- 
form these acts are very closely 
united—in accordance with an old, 
old principle. But the present 
very great importance that is mage 
of organization is, perhaps, the 
chief modern touch. In fine, Cathe 
olle Action is the activity, outside 
of the obligatory religious func: 
tions of the Church, exerted in.ar- 
ganized groups by the laity, under 
the direction the hierarchy, ‘for 
the advancement of the Catholic 
Religion, and the consequent bene- 
fit to their own souls, and the souls 
of those with whom they come fn 
contact. So we see at a glance thyit 
| Catholie Action is as old as the 
Chureh. It has existed ever since 
| the early Christians formed char}- 
table organizations to bury their 
martyred dead in the catacombs 
by night. And this is 50, because 
j the Catholic Religion is not a pas 
sive religion in which only the 
| clergy take an active part. It lives 
in the activity of all its members 
even in the Church Triumphant in 
| Heaven and the Church Suffering 
in purgatory as well as the Chureh 
Militant on earth, i 

The Deaf Must Take Part ° 

Now, the fact that the deat ae 

| affected’ by pan the pach fg 


| cumatan athan the heart: 
) x of the vat | 


@ Living Church 
me Coan CRO 
railittints; and as’ “Mme: 
Nee body, they mat her 


|| because life is activity. hn hhh 
that out’ Catholic deaf must take 


an active part in the functions ‘df. Ae 


|} the Chureh-in the obligatory fuhex : 
0 “dourse, especially: “Mags: 


déraments; and also- pete 
| the Lay sag ig, din the’, 


Faith head iti} 
| the: ing 


Catholics” f name. fe 5 e:) 
' gometimeés lose their Faith ent 
ly? First, it is true, because they. 
have not’ the gospel: preached to: 
them; and it is the duty of the 
clergy to remedy this, But second- 
ly, because they have not exerted 
themselves as they should to per- 
form their religious duties. If you 
are faithful-to Mass and the Sacxa- 
ments, you will never lose your 
Faith. If you are not faithful, you 
are tempting God. : 
But when you have performed 
your religious duties you have enly 
just begun being an active Cath- 
olic. You have kept the Faith for 
yourself, but you must go beyond 
this. You must spread the Faith. 
You must unite with others that 
the voice of Truth may be magni- 
fied; and thus you will first bene- 
fit yourself as a Catholic and as a 
deaf-mute, and, secondly, you will 
add your mite to the glory of Gad. 
Benefits Of Participation 
Now, we all know the difficulties 
that lie in the path of the Catholle 


that our Catholic deaf must .t: 
‘an active part in the functions ot 
| the Church in the obligato Cc 
; tiens, of course, €s ees 


Catholics - in name o 
sometinies lose their 

liy? First, itis trae, | 

‘have not the gospet 

them; and it is the 

clergy to remedy th 

ly, because they havi 
themselves a8 they should % 
form their religious dut 

are faithful:'to Mass and the 20 
iments, you will never lose: 
Faith, If you are not faithf 
are tempting God. 

But when you have perfor 
your religious duties you have @ 
just begun. being an motive | 
olic. You have kept the Faith for 
yourself, but you must go beyond 
this. You must spread the Faith. 
You must unite with others , 
the voice of Truth may be - 
fied: and thus you ‘will 
fit yourself as a Catholic ; 
deaf-mute, and, secondly,. +88 
add your mite to the Slory of 

Benefits Of Participation — 

Now, we all know the. @ ee 
that lie in the path of the Cat 
deaf-mute, and it is chiefly, to. over: 
come these that the Cath ; 
should take a part in Catholic A 
tion. Scattered, here and” 
without union the deaf ¢ . 
get for themselves the same. : 
ous advantages that the hear 
have. 

And as this is an age ef or: 
tion anyway, it is only 
strength that comes from 

the Catholic dea. can gain’ the 
cognition that is due them. 

This means in practice ‘that 
every Catholic deaf-mute *shovld 
belong to some large Catholic ‘or: 
eanization for the deaf. Think of 
the power in organization: It gan 
make the reception of the Sacra- 
ments and the hearing of the ape 
pel easier for the deaf,—thus even 
saving the Faith for many weaker 
members. It can obtain many relf- 
cious advantages that are not 
strictly necessities. It can gain 
recognition by the temporal powers 
because of its size. By belonging 
to a movement of organized Cath- 
olic deaf, the Catholic¢ deaf-mute 
benefits himself, because, if the 
onion is strong, the members par 
take of its strength, since a chain. 
you know, is no stronger than its 
weakest nk. He helps his fellows 
by mutual co-operation and the lay 
apostolate. Finally, since the Te 
bers are deaf, he helps the cause, 
the deaf; and since the orga 
tion is Catholic, he shows himsel? 
a militant of the living Chureky of 
Christ by participation: in Cath 
olic Action. 


Be just and fear not; 

Let all the ends thou aim’ st at. be 
thy country’s, ee 

Thy God’s end truth’s, 5 


coe e-Shakespeare 


’ by fs wy Auxiliaries 


oe 

iliaries For Catholic Deaf Societies a Most ine 

portant Branch of the Lay Apostalate. 
eae AEORMannenel 


[Address delivered at the New 
Orleans meeting of the deat mute 
/section of the Catholic Educationdl 
Association; by Rev. Frances See- 
ger, S. J., pastor of the deaf, of 
Toledo, Ohio.} 


i. dn dealing with the deafimutes, 
iWe are immediately contronted in 
most dioceses with an almost in- 
‘eurmountable difficulty. The deaf, 
‘for the most part, are scattered 
Over a wide area in the city itself, 
and also .in the towns surrounding 
the large city. They are not num- 
‘ergus in many places. They live 
Apart, and {¢ is often very diffleult 
to establish communication — be- 
tween them. This fact, perhaps, is 
the cause why bishops and priests; 
sometimes deem the care of their 
deaf flock a matter of little sig- 
nificance. Their number is small 
and they are lost in the midst of 
other seemingly more important or | 
vanizntions in the parishes. 

It is true that to have a success: 
fyl organization of any kind, num- 
bers are ‘necessary. This holds 
true for the deaf also. Why 
Gatherings, socials, pastimes, pre 
recreations must be had in order 
40 bring the deaf together and to 
wake them acquainted with each 
ther, to promote and sustain their 
interest In’ the organization. | For 

} this numbers are naturally re- 
quired. Where the number of deaf: 
if email. and limited, and this is 
the’ case. in most instances, it would 

sextremely hard and expensive 
“oy the individual deaf-mute. to 
aa and keep alive and active, 
nization. Kor we must re-) 
er that in’ very small gather: ’ 
dite, enthusiasm, and good) 
wahip soon wane and become’ 
‘Therefore, in order «t0' 
cg good, spirit: 

, the presence, 
pe will be: ot conaider- 


am 

iT not achieye sin: this 

ere seems to be) litiost | 

ace wiere ” non-Catholic in:| 

ot felt. Their organiza- 

tions are of such amplitude.:that | 

they seém to cover all localities 
where déaf reside. 

Now, With the help of Auxiliaries, 
that is, hearing men and women 
banded together to assist the deaf, 
mitch of this non-Catholic influence 
can be offset. The Auxiliary will 
aid, first. of all, in securing the tem- 
poral and material welfare of these | 
handicapped. people, by helping | 
them to secure employment, for | 
there is a marked tendency now to} 
éliminate the deaf worker from} 
factories, shops, and offices. Then, | 
the Auxiliary will aid in securing | 
for them wholesome recreation, and | 
enjoyment, and pastime. By these | 
means, the goodwill! of the deaf is | 
gradually gained, upon in their | 
ranks is fostered and gtrenzthened, 


been 


Alles are then visited and informed 
*of the Catholic deaf } 


| 


tex will heather small. This small | 
number of deaf will be augmented | 
by the presence of the Auxiliary. | 
The number of these hearing mem- 
bers will help to make the meet- 
ing a representative one, and add 
interest, To take a specific ex: | 
wnple. At Toledo, I have noticed | 
that the Annual Mission for the! 
Deaf is always a source of new, 
life and vigor not only for the deat, | 
for whom the retreat is primarily | 
given, but also for the Auxiliary. | 
The harmonius work in preparing | 
and in conducting this annual | 
event keeps the Auxiliary active | 
and on the alert, The advertising | 
and broadeasting of the Retreat | 
keeps these hearing*fadies and | 
gentlemen in constant touch with | 
the deaf. Their partieipatioh in 
the services makes the deaf con-| 
scious that they are.a strong or- 
ganization and that others are in- 
terested in their behalf. | 
Another way in which the Auy-| 
iliary can aid the deaf is to help} 
carry out Father Moeller’s slogan: 
“very Catholic Deaf Child in a| 
Catholic Deaf Schol.” We all know 
that, due to lack of Catholic Deaf 
Schools, the present adult deaf had 4 
not the opportunity to learn thor- 
oughly Catholic principles. © This 
explains their present indifference 
to Catholie ideals. Now that thir- 
teen Catholic deaf schools have 
established, it must be our 
earnest endeavor to have-the deaf 
children attend them. How shall 
we get them to attend these | 
schools? Here is, again, a work for | 
the Auxiliary. Monsignor Wald- | 
haus suggested in one of his mis- | 
sions in Toledo, that the Auxiliary 
periodically visit the publie schools» 
and learn from the children wheth- 
er they have deaf brothers and sis- 
ters in their familes, These fam- 


| 


“help “the ex- 
patie child : e Peenalic 
} Toled iliary 
elothes 


“th 


vices and to bring the. deaf Fexother | 
for the Annual Retreat. This mode 
of procedure has met with gratify: | 
ing results in the several Centers | 
of the Toledo Diocese, 

says: 

Of course, to be useful the Auvxil- 
fary must ever remain subsidiary 
and ancilliary. For this purpose, 
it is of paramount importance that 
the members be guided by fixed | 
rules and constitutions approved by | 
the Bishop. The moment the Aux- | 
iliary becomes dictatorial and be-| 
gins to treat the deaf as pure de | 
pendents, it has frustrated its pur- | 
pose. Its purpose is to assist and 
help along, not to be domineering 
Therefore, the deaf themselves, in 
order to safeguard their autonomy, 
must ever play the leading part in 
the entire movement, and the Aux 
iliary must play the lesser role, 
}role, however, which is not less 


| 
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suage must be 
mount of pa 
& 


quired and a vast! 
ence is necessary to | 
hem the essentials of religi-j 
el Pie tion: 
in 


“eg ta seemingly | 


in a 


These added. dif- { Directér. 
dealing with the deaf, | visited at most but once @ snot 


diocese where the entire dea 
population ang their Centers ai: 
handed over io but one Spiritus 
As these Centers be 


left, in then 


ny fo shirx. this work and ;py the Spiritual. Piccebet 
ine: ia 


os and pleasing ork 
i of God. Consequ 
2 is ss aden icy, to leet: 


ihe: Auxilfary: De 
t will be incumbent’ t 


fous ladiés and gentlemen: 


, to leave then} out ig the cols. in coistant touch with deaf: 
rd that we Catholics. Would tip- prov ide for their Socials and. pa- 


ie our Nen-Catholic Drethren in 
sig, matter! What an amount of 
good would we not achieve in this 
field! ‘Thére seems #6 ‘be almost 
ne place. where non-Catholic in- 
fence is not felt.. Their organiza 
tigens are of such amplitude that 
they seem to cover all localities | 
where deaf reside. 

Now, with the help of Auxiliaries, 
that is, hearing men and women | 
bandeq together to assist the deaf, 
much of this non-Catholic influence 
can be offset. The Auxiliary will 
aid, first of all, in securing the tem- 
poral and material welfare of these 
handicapped people, by helping 
them to secure employment, for 
there is a marked tendency now to 
eliminate the deaf worker from 
factories, shops, and offices. Then, 
the Auxiliary will aid in securing 
for them wholesome recreation, and 
enjoyment, and pastime. By these | 
means, the goodwill of the deaf is! 
gradually gained, upon in their 
ranks is fostered and gtrengthened, 
and a Closer and more intimate | 
bond of friendship is formed 
amongst them. Of course, the work 
of the Auxiliary is not to be wholly 
centered on these temporal ad- 
vantages, but by means of these! 
temporal advantages, the Auxiliary 
is to lead dhe minds of the deaf t 
consider tléjr spiritual welfare and 
te save their immortal souls. 

Owing to the faet that most of 
the deaf adults have been educated 
in the State schools, their spiritual | 
life has been woefully neglected. | 
Statistics seem to indicate that a| 
great proportion of the deaf of 
Catholic extraction have lost thei: 
Faith, or have become indiffere 
and careless after leaving these 
schools. We, who work among thep 
deaf, are all aware that it 
tremely difficult to reclaim 
fallen-away Catholics. It is, hew 
ever, the Church’s duty to brin s| 
pack to these unfortunate ones the 
precious heirloom they have lost 
This noble task is entrusted to ou 
Deaf Centers. Helpers and work 
ers, who have the use of hea: 
and speech, are also needed 
this difficult enterprise. Indeed, 
need active and self sacrificing men 
and women who are imbued wit 
the spirit of true charity. They w 
form Auxiliaries which will 1 
the work of the Deaf Centers and 
assist in promoting and stimulat- 
ing brotherly and sisterly charity 
and union within their fold. They , 
will help to finance the various af-| 
fairs and undertakings, both sj Ne 
ual and temporal. By such Cath- 
olic gatherings of good Catholic | 
men and women, a Catholic at- 
mosphere is created and the deaf 
will be gradually permeated with 
the Catholic spirit. 

At the outset, the monthly or bi 
monthly meetings of the Deaf Cen 
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i Lay 


| Apostolate; 


imes and thus keep them togethe 
It will be also their duty. to giv 
timely notice of the monthly se: 
‘Yices and to bring the deaf togeth« 
for the Annual Retreat. This mod 
of procedure has met with gratify 
‘ing results in the several Cente: 
| of the Toledo Diocese. 

says: 

Of course, to be beta the Auxi 
iary must ever remain subsidia: 
and ancilliary. For this purpos 
it is of paramount importance th: 
the members be guided by fixe 
rules and constitutions approved b 
the Bishop. The moment the Au 


liliary becomes dictatorial and b: 
leins to treat the deaf as pure d: 


pendents, it has frustrated its pu 
pose. Hts purpose is to assist an 
help along, not to be domineerin: 
Therefore, the deaf themselves, i 
order to safeguard their autonom 
must ever play the leading part 
the entire movement, and the Au 
iliary must play the lesser role, 
role, however, which is not less i 
portant for usefulness and servic 
to the deaf. 

We hear so much today of the 
Apostolate. The Auxiliarie 
for Catholic deaf organizations ar 
a most important branch of the Li 
Apostolate, which has _ been 
heartily commended by Pope Pii 
XI in a recent Encyclical, when ! 

“With all our power, we desiv+ 
promote this Action of the Li 
and we cease not, an 
never cease to commend it; becau 
the cooperation of the laity wit 
the apostolic hierarchy is exces 
ingly Lot TO Say 


useful necessayrs 


true, but the reagon 


The Thdughtless Will Break’ 


However well schooled in the 
dictuma,of Emily Post they are, a 
‘good many people who are more 
or less in close contact with the 
deat may be surprised that they 
eommit a blatant error in etiquette 
every so often. So obvious is. it 
that It.is a wonder that they do 
not realize what they are thought- 
lessly doing as a matter of course. 

Most people will refrain from in: 
terpupting a conversation between 
Bodaice people unléss it is impera& 

Wf it ig necessary. to break 


tive. 
apologize for do- 


| where signs 


HE DEAF 
ARE CLANNISH 


? Tt has frequently been remarked 


that the deaf, as a class,,are clan: 
7 reat extent this is 
Dt the for this is a 
‘At social gather: ) 
y cannot 

nd 


very good 


not “get” 
could understan 
several 


1 attended 
of the deat 
sed exclusively. 


I was absolut 

\that went on a 

Roning each tim was 
thrown. with such a group. It gave 
me an insight as to how alone & 
‘deaf person must be when in the 
company of hearing people who are 
speaking orally withsno ‘one to in- 
terpret the conversation, if those 
of us who feel that the deaf are 
clannish would only. attend some 
social gathering where signs are 
used and see the happiness and 
joy that is pr ; ou 
readily understand W 


|THE CLANNISH DEAF 


Are the deaf clannish? Of course: 
they are, for the same reason that 
we would be “clannish” with Am: |, 
ericans in a foreign country. They 
feel more at home with their own, 
naturally. A youthful visitor to 
this office, watching our deaf boys 
at case and linotype, asking ques- 
tions about them, suddenly deliver: 
ed this mighty ultimatum, “I 
known what’s the matter with the 
deaf, they stick together. They 
ought fo go with hearing boys,” We 
considered this. Boys of twenty, 
who know more: reasons why than 
their elders, must be listened to, 
“absolutely.” Finally some one 
asked him, “Would you rather g0 | 
to school in France than where you 
are going?” ‘Thats a laugh, how 
would 1 talk to them?” And there 
you are. 

Many of the deaf become excell- 
ent lip-readers, and can speak well 
themselves, considering their handi- 
cap, but the handicap remains and 
casual acquaintances are not al-, 
ways sympathetic and patient. In 
fact most people are notably boor- 


in, they usually 


| get together in groups 0 
ing so, But, as 1 


—Truman lL. ingle in 
News. 


ish and rude with the deaf. One 
i} : 

lof our exchanges suggests that all 
| children in hearing schools learn 
the manual alphabet. It is usetul, 
not only in communicating with a 
deaf neighbor, but in cases of ibd! 
ness, and in various situations that 
lecome up, “spelling” is a help. It 
jhas this advantage aver signs. 
Every word is: given. It is good 
| Ionglish—-LeCouteulx Leader, _ 


a rule, they think 
nothing. of speaking to @ person 
who ig conversing with a deaf per: | 
son by means of the manual al- 
phabet. Rarely, if ever, do they 
take the:trouble to utter even a 
perfunctory “Pardon me.’ 

Jt does not improve. matter at. all 
(when the person #o addressed 
| {urns instantly to’ the intruder, In, 
‘all fairness to the, person who has 
| just left this deaf friend in an em- 

barassing and decidedly irritating | 
jimbo, iti must be said that audi- 

‘tory stimull receive far more {n- | 
tant responses than optical ones. 

The fault Nes with the one who 


A SQUARE DEAL 


We recently receive - 
from Mrs, elmer ee of sled. 
eapolis, in which she comments up: 
on the attitude of the hearing to- 
ward the deaf and points out in| 
what respects that attitude . tw 
wrong. Mrs, Flelder is in a pogi-. 
ton to dscuss both sides of this | 
question,’ because her life’ wag 
spent among the hearing before she. 
gradually became deaf. Since her | 
marriage she has acquired a sym 
pathetic understanding of the deaf 
that she did not have before, Hear-| 
ing people are too often inclined) 
to regard the deat mainly as-ob: 
jeets of pity. But Mrs. Fielder: 
eae Fiat they do not need pity! 

o not want it. They. are 
nae to it. They» are 


interrupts rather than with vhe in- 
¥ 


a thas! 
cent, 


fe 


of young writers: 
;fine, explain, enlighten, or 4 
'bublic opinion. It is inde 
Strong force and, one’ that fs 
present with us, Some peaple., 
to defy public opinion; others ¢} 
to disregard it; but all of us ari 
fluenced by it.’ Paw-of us } 


MELT ON 


avoring ti 


ane oe 


‘*im 


enough brains and ability to ii}! 


ence it, i 
For years we, have heard | 


intelligence in the attitude whic; 
assumes toward the blind or 


OUT FOR DEAF 


eneral Public Knows Little 
About Theie Handi- 
cap. 


10S. 0. 


pon the World 
ind, 


loast the doings of the gathering 
stantly that the general public 1a |. “ 


snd commented upon the vigorous 
nentality, the optimism, of those 


who are undeterred by the handi- 


deaf citizen. “Give ug a. chance,’ } 
the demand: which the deaf or bl | 


person has hurled at the public. 
“Give us a. chance’—and we w 


der whether the public is slower |. 


giving that chance than. the avers 
‘pupil is taking it. Weare foré 
to consider whether or not many. 
us who are physieally handicapp 
“do not with-great oratorieal disp 


ask for.a chance.and then fling th |; 


same chance to the winds. 1 
“public is willing. to give, but it. 

not willing to keep. on giving wit 

out. getting some returns, 4 
. Quite often wevhear-of a 


ap of lives spent in-darkness. The 
lworld has-been permeated by a 
‘sense of sympathy for the blind, 

all of whieh we sincerely con- 


r. ‘ 

But it is odd that people in gen- 
ral fail.to. realize ‘that soundless | 
fves are @ much greater handicap | 

than .darkened lives, The deaf 


‘from childhood to the grave are 


deprived of the: inspirational ef- 
Mects of sound.: They. live for sev- 
éyal of their earlier years in a be- 
wildered land, In tendér childhood 
4hey see the lips of the normally 
‘endowed spreading joys and intelli- 


| 


AFAIR TRIAL, 
| AND NO FAVORS 


Deaf Must Learn Ways of 
the Hearing World, . 


Many of the earlier schools for 


| the deaf in the United States were 


named “asylums” and the pupils 
were called ‘“deaf-mutes” or, the 
“deaf and dumb.” Deafness was 


regarded ag a defect and the deaf 


; were said to belong to the defect- 
| ive class... The deat resented being 


called defectives. It was bad 


\| enough, they thought, to endure the 
|| hardships of 


deafness, but to be 
classed with .idiots and the insane 
was to have insult heaped upon 
misfortune, 

In time the public became better 
informed about the deaf and the 
language applied to them grew less 
objectionable. “Asylums” became 
“institutions” and later “institu- 
tions” became “schools.” 

The word “dummy” is not heard 


‘so often and the word “dumb” is 


less and less associated with deaf- 
ness. No longer is deafness spoken 
of as a defect, but rather as a 
handicap; the deaf have been trans- 


‘ferred from the defective class to 


the elass of the handicapped. : 

Some of our pupils may dislike | 
the idea of belonging to the handt- 
capped group. No friend of the 


‘deaf would wittingly speak of them 


in terms that would hurt their feel- 
ings or that would prevent them 
from appearing to the best advant, | 
age in the hearing world. Whether* 
the word handicapped is appro- 
priate or not, all will agree that 


gence. around them, but do not get. 


‘demonstrating its ia edit ' 
& its wark for the. Ha share of 
‘tare said nor any educational bene- 

fit that ordinary conversation in- | 


eludes, ‘Their eyes are not darken- 


> is \ |; deafness .is a great inconvenience 
‘the good things that || to the young man who is hunting 
a job or to the young woman who 
is seeking a position. * 

The average employer has van, 


cation of the publi¢, Is this de 
____Stration always for edueation, or. 
it: not sometimes ® 


ig 
BE 


4 ted, but they. are 


| 
forced to al 
s, The names | 

i 


=i 


il placed in the 
thers, that lreht 
inds begins oe 
3 period is at the- 
auars behind that 
dren. Yet no 8. O. 
‘gent.out for them. 
patiently labor on 
Wdren.as patiently 
roye their mental 
‘Thousands profit 


hel 
piesa bd 


fi 


r | 
earning ios | abilities of the deaf. . 


tra-intelligent, 
lic does not 


‘| shall have an opportunity 


idea that deafness is an inswper- 
able barrier and that he has nie’ 
place that a deaf person can fill.” 
Our trustees are trying to’ show: 
the employer that he is mistaken> 
They tell him that deafness fs an | 
inconvenience, but that a worthy: 
deaf person-can over come titis in- 
convenience ‘by superior- services| 
These trustees insist that the deaf 
to/.demt- 
onstrate their worth.., Page Ae 
The prospective employer needs’ 
education in regard to the cap: 


énd success. depends, 
themselves. There are 


Some of thes 


a, ring 


casa mnaes a 2.9 


Most Fool th orcalliien and , 
Learn the Alphabet or. 


The following paper was read at 
the 1930 session of the Deaf-Mute 
Section of the Catholic Educational 
Association, by a teacher of the 
deaf in St. Louis, Mo. 


Sinee the hard-of-hearing. are 
neither fish nor flesh, they keep a 
happy, or, in most cases, hie un- 
happy medium. : 

4 My 'greatest difficulty has eon to 
oonvinee this ‘class of persons:of | alt 
the necessity of taking. practical |. 
steps toward learning lip-reading:or | 
the manual alphabet, proving that 
while there. is residual bearing, is 
the very best time to learn, especial- 
ly ithe former. 

I have had many semt-deat | 
aflults arrange for a course of this: 
‘kind, but. to -be taken:“‘later:/on;” 
when their hearing may ‘become 
| bad “It seems that thosecwho are 
losing their normal powerto: re- 
eomnize’ sounds, do not preceiver it, 
inti fifty per cent or thereabotts, | 
is gone forever; such a,semi-deat 
person -Avonders. why her ‘friends 
suddenly: manufacture an-exouse:to 
get away: why, too, other friends | 


‘dart across, the street, rather:than |. 


ineet the. semi-deaf, whoe wilt carat | 
) wateh the Jipsior ime: +he-manual 
alphabet; athesefriends, @read: the: 
| conversation: that . usuallysentadis 


‘coniplete physical -exhaustion,-after 
lh ooo bone in ONE 


ofehearing. ate ibont 
‘I un: aay ‘of the: ear-lobe, 
“th “1 


at | popes a2 


ay dv 


fine Tos ; iahe to 
ip Reading.. 


shoulder with the hearffig, in the 
various high schools; jn nine cases 
out of ‘teti, these pupils’ have had 
some previous..advantage: private 
eee Fefention ‘of some hearing, 


*When( visiting these pupils, in 
their high school, I found that. 
these hard-of-hearing. ehildren were 
mapnlick seit i Regt 


subdeabulatter?. it was 
taken: up in detail,and gone over 
‘py the additional: Jduring tne 
intervening study periods; and this 
‘side help. was! continuous all day, 
for all the assignments and for all 
‘the work of the, scholastic year; 
‘the, City Board of Education pays 
this_ ‘secondary teacher, the regular 
salary; while in . on case there 
were only. three heetevemnaring pu- 
Dili ‘under - her. 

Inst. Louisy while — are 300 
deaf-mutes,: there var'e 6,000 hard-of- 
hearing; clubsfor these are or- 
ganized; the: club, I Wave been en- 
mbled: to; observe, isimiogtly . for, so- 
¢ial purposes: .. cardyplaying: being 
‘thé -ehfet »: * sallver- 
«members, - ou “women, 
wearing some artifidial help to- 
iwardaahearinge: s< 4), . 
+: Pepe: on oang fs. myo. apposed to 
in- lipweading, once 
care: so vfew, who 

rfor reading 
it the gen- 


: t memny hes} _ 
" while. if, hey devot- 4. 


m done by ‘the hard-of-he 

0, took so pe 
spon as: they, perceiv 
ing was: impaired... 


poumelr 


reading, ’ 


ayn “the other hand, hese via put a 
ae had to -acknows 


§ attempt, 
Yedeo, in future years, their regret 
‘for not taking up speech-reading, 
when Advised. 

“In ’many cases of the hard-of- 
‘qearitie the manual alphabet has 
heen a source of a great deal of 
human comfort; the manual alph- 
abet, besides being a novelty, to 
most persons, is also easily acquir- 
ed. We have distribued a number 

‘of these eards to the friends of the 
pre in their homes and in the 
workroom, etc. 


Many of the hard-of-hearing, use, | 


one after another, types of the ac- 
ousticon, or of an ear-trumpet de- 
pending on a battery; such persons 
tell. us that as age or need in- 


érepses, each new electrical device | 
is more expensive than the preced- | 
ing one, owing to the fact that the | 


battery must be more powerful. 
With the constant use of an elec- 
trical instrument, the potential 
hearing often decreases, and when 
it is removed, 
ceptibly greater, this is owing to 
{ to which the hear 


the deafness is per- 


{his fault. 


| 
F 


jin both cars 


; was a 


PAGE THREE } 


MUCH SYMPATHY 
FOR THE BLIND; 
NONE FOR DEAF 


Experiences of a Temporarily 
Deaf Man. 


News of Haji- 
condense an ars 
“A Dip into the Bor- 
Silence” by Rey. J. R. 
who wrote the article 
the New Outlook, of Canada. 


From the School 
fax, Canada, we 
ticle entitled 
derland of 
Patterson, 
for 
“Lord pity the deaf, for nobody 
else will.’ This is my reaction to 
uw recent personal experience, \ Not 
long ago L developed inflammation 
and tor over .two 
partially deaf. It 
instructive period. 
T learned how. little sympathy 
the deaf man yvets. Contrast him 
With the man who is blind. I do not 
say that deafness is worse: than 
blindness, but sometimes the deat 
man inust be almost ready to trade 
places with his blind brother. Two 
afflicted men go down town. The 
blind man’s handicap is so appar- 
ent that everybody is ready to 


months I was 


painfully 


| play the part of a kind friend, Who 


is not eager to offer him a seat.in 
the car? Who is not willing ta see 
him safely to the curb or escort 
him across the street? But what 
of that man beside him? He may 
be stone deaf or defective in hears 
ing, and nobody know it. He may 
be walking In the way of instant 
death, but nobody will move to 
save him. Again the blind man is 
not treated as.if his infirmity were 
He is not made to feel 
that he is stupid. We do not get 
out of patience with hing or give 
him sour looks., These ineivilities 
are reserved for the man who is 
deaf or partia so. If the reader. 
‘thinks I am exaggerating let him 
inquire of others who have “been 
through the mill,” or let him try. 
to “carry, en’ with abRembeng cot. 


‘ton in his ears, 


endured by ‘the ‘deaf. 

erect; withent . cane or verutshes, 
and shows no bandages; he does 
not moan or ery out, yet his misery: 


smay be acute. 


Many things seen by - the » i, 


| eannot :be fully Sagem: with 
5 


out the help of the ear 


fe af.) 


‘fords such a number of ambiguous’. i 
‘gestures that if a deaf man is at 


all suspicious he will almost ‘sure- 
ly be unhappy. The sly wink, the 
merry twinkle of the eye, the curl 
of the lip, the shrug of the shoul’ 
ders, the wave of the hand, the 
nudge of the elbow-—-what may any 
of these not mean to one Who can 
see but who cannot hear? » Cote 
sider the social disabilities of suck 
a man. Afraid to sit silent fer 
fear of being thought dull; reluct 
ant 10 break into the conversation 
lest he should be malapropos; ner- 
vous about answering a half-heard 
question and disliking to ask that 
it be repeated; keen for company 
yet anietly Jef alone hy hostess 
and suests! what wonder if, un- 
det conditions the best— 
natured man has to fight against 
voing sour? ‘Too polite to hint 
that | ever showed signs of bad 
temper, my friends are unanimous- 
opinidn that my handicap was 
the deadly foe of good cheer, 

To the siek, the halt, the maim 
ed and the blind most men and wo- 
men are kind. Why not show the 
same consideration to those who 


these 


ly ot 


urse of this| the work of the scholastic year: | 


be taken “later on,” | the City Board of Bducation pays 
aring may become this secondary teacher, the regular 


that thase who are[salary,> while in ove case there 
Gal power to re-| were only thice hard-of hearing pu- 

ot preceive ig, | pils; under her. =. em 
Or thereabouts, {nw St. Louis, while there are:300 
Sich a. semi-deaf| deaf-miutes, there ate 5,000 hard-of- 
eo ‘hearing; clubs _ for these ame. or- 
an. excuse to} ganized; the club, I have been en- 
-other..friends | abled. to observe, is mostly. for so- 
: ‘jal purposes: _ caxd:playing being 
chief: time-killer; the ~silyer- 
members, = women, 
ring some artificial help to- 
hearing.- : 2 
ese members are supposed: 10 
a Gass in lip-reading, once 
sweek, but-there are se few. who 
ve the same facility for reading 
» teacher’s speech that the get 

i1.class is poorly. attended, 

E of. the members of. this 
elass and of. other general 
ela for the semi-deaf have come 
to the Sisters at St. Joseph’s Insti- 
rt tute, where individual Iessons are} 
* {given the hard-of-hearing. : 


| deaf or partia 
‘thinks I-am exaggerating let 


‘not taking up speech-reading, 
when advised. 


Im many cases of the hard-of 
hearing the manual alphabet has 
Y a source of a great deal of 
; the manual alph- | 
most persons, 
Med. We have distribued a number 
‘of these cards to the friends of the 
deaf in their homes and in the 
workroom, etc. 

Many of the hard-of-hearing, use, 
one after another, types of the ac- 
ousticon, or of an ear-trumpet de- | 
pending on a battery; such persons 
tell us that as age or need in- | 
ereases, each new electrical device 
is more expensive than the preced- 
.ing one, owing to the fact that the 
“battery must be more powerful. 

With the constant use of an elec: | 
trical instrument, the potential | 
hearing often decreases, and when 
it is removed, the deafness is per- 
‘ceptibly greater, this is owing to 
fhe intense pitch, to which the hear- | 
jug is raised: a quasi supernormal | 
‘strength, while the artificial help is 
japplied. 


{, '} have been following up the deaf, 


g who are said to walk shoulder 19 


‘fords such @ nur 


| 13,000,000 PEOPLE 


painfully instructive peried 
ed liow little sympathy 


| the deaf man gets, Contrast, hit. 
with the man who is blind, T do Bem 
i say that deafness is worse: th 


blindness, but sometimes ihe.des 


1 man must be almost ready to tras 


the ear? Who fs not willing 
him safely to the curb of. 
him aeross the. street? But 
of that man beside him?. 

be stone deaf or defective im ht 
ing, and nobody know it. He 
be walking in the way. of. inj 
death, but nobedy will mi 


‘save him. Again the blind | 


not treated as if his infirmity were 
his fault. He is not made. ; 
that be is stupid. We do not get 


| out of patience with hing or give 
him sour looks, These ineivilities - 


are reserved for the man Who #8 — 


inguir “} 


‘gestures that if a dea 

all suspicious he will al 
jy be unhappy. The sly 
merry twinkle of the ey 


‘of the lip, the shrug of the. 


ders,:the wave of the hand,— : 
nudge of the elbow—what may any . 
of these not mean to one Who.can 
see but who cannot hear?’ Con- 
sider the social disabilities of such 
a” man. Afraid to sit silent. for 


| fear of being thought dull; reluct- 
| ant to break into the conversation 
lest he should be malapropos; mer- 


yous about answering a half-heard 
question and disliking to as - that 
it be repeated; keen for company 
yet quietly let. alone by -hostess 
and guests; what wonder if, un- 
der these conditions the best— 
uatured man has to fight against 
soing sour? Too polite to hint 
that I ever showed signs of bad 
temper, my friends are unanimous- 
ly of opinidn that my handicap was 
the deadly foe of geod cheer, ° 

To the sick, the halt, the maim» 
ed and the blind most men and wo- 
men are kind. Why not show the 


‘same consideration to those who 


are deaf or hard of hearing? 


MAY BE DEAF 
Worcester, Mass.—Three — mil- 
lion children and 10 million adults 
probably are afflicted with some de- 
gree of deafness in the United 
States, estimating by the propor- 
tion of deafness: found in children 
already — tested: fh Massachusetts, 
says Dr. Gordon Berry. 


so. Tf the reader. «> 
tees 


ig eofHard of Hea ring 


‘Writer in Their Official Organ Tells Why Sommun- 


aie ity Chests He 


elp Them. 


ate cermin 


' Byery year in the cities where 
Conmiunity Chests aid..the Leagues 
for the Hard of Hearing, thie eolony 
of the congenitally deaf asks one 
~uestion, “Why,” they query, 
‘should the hard of hearing be will- 
ing. to accept a dole from the pub- 
je; when we who have twiee their 
lamdicap, can support. ourselves 
ind finance our own, :eharity «work 
without ever asking hearing people 
© aid us.” ; 


Byery so often offices and stores’: 


re Anvaded by gesticulating beg 
‘ards, who ask. charity on :-the 


‘round that they are.deat mutes. In | 


erhaps 4 few. instamees Ahese are 
enezade deaf mutes, butt more often, 
hey are gentry who miraculously 
egdin. their, hearing if.a, policeman. 
a Mailed. to deal with .them,. ‘Phe 
verage deaf, person ig\proud that 
n spite, of: his, handicap, -he need 
sk no charity whatsoever. The 
orn;,deat, in, overwhelming num- 
ers, support, themselves, often: own 
ieir homes, and good automobiles, 
fany send their childrem to college. 
njaddition.,..in many\states, they 
haintain -at. thelr OWN. EXpeT8e,.-2 
“ome, for...aged., and infirm deat. 


more, could. be asked: of..any | 0° 
ae to. prove him a valuable citizen ; 
the community? If. they canido 
well, with. their doublé band: 
why should the ‘hard of shear: |’ 
accept .comraunity..tands?...No | 


We do not question that the Sal- 
vation Army does a worthy job 
though it ministers almost wholly 
to people who have no physical han- 
dicap whatever. The leagues do this 
same work for the newly deafened. 
When large groups of soldiers re- 
turned from the war with various 
jmandicaps the. government itself 
sought. to re-prepare.them for civil- 
fan Mfe., This wes not charity, it 
~wes good busitess/sense. 

The, leagues. atecyoung yet—the 
oldest around teneyears--and yet in 
their short, Jives#they haye in the 
majority: pt agupported them- 
selves. Without ¢omminnity aid. 


“They have..always dome this until 


such time as they: engaged in com- 
munity -welfare:avork .of sufficient 
scope. to..justify, inthe eyes of the 
shrewd businessmen: yho control 
the Community: Chests their request 
for community help» What is some 
of this. welfare work® They have 
interested. great. medical scientists 
in, research; into thesernuses of deaf: 
ness,..great physigal scientists into 


investigating-and inventing. hearing 


ea the eyes of 


er toxthe needs 
, ehildren and 


\driving 
‘Times, 


DRIVERS, DEAF AND 


SHORT-SIGHTED 


It is interesting to observe the 
state of the law at this moment 4s 
to deaf and short-sighted drivers. 


|The applicant who cannot make out 


a number-plate at 25 yards has to 
declare the fact when he applies for 
a license, and the deffect is an abso- 
lute bar to his obtaining ne, even 
though he may have an excellent. 
yecord. — British Deaf 


~ ry 


LIVE ON CHARITY 


OR BEA PEDDLAR 


A Choice for Some of Our 
Deaf—Which_ is 

Preferable? ‘ 

At many meetings and conven 

tions of the deat (State or Nation: 


lal) a resolution is passed denounce 
|ing deaf mutes who peddle alphabe’ 
| eards or other goods and agains 
| imposters who pretend to be deal 


Against the latter class We hav 
nothing but condemnation. As t 
the deaf mute who takes up pedd 
ing as a means of livelihood ther 
is an entirely different point ¢ 
| view. 

Those highbrows who are Wwe@ 
fixed in this world’s goods, eithe 
by inheritance or thelr own abilit 


have w habit of overlooking tb 
under dog in the game of living 
For one deaf mute who has & 
the money he needs there are ¢y 
others from the man who is in mod-} 
erate circumstances to the poor: 
fellow who lives from hand to 
mouth. eae 
For every deaf mute who at- 
tends a convention and has a good 
time, there are 99 others who can: | 
not afford the expense OF are. in- 
different to the whole matter. 
They are the great majority W 
care nothing about conventions, Me") 
jeties for the d@ 
| They go to a school for the dé 
Get a sort of an education,. 


uate and drop out pf sight, 
le But they must live.» A’ 
of them live & dog’s life 
own folks in many Case’ 
them a burden. 

they drift 


rprived at: 


mer, 
je, hard 


vith: euch, organiza- 
Can, Medical As- 


sogial good times of 
id be easily fin- 


On handicap, | 
zamable: tO) 44 


anil. . in The of them. 
horn baa 


= 5 , the price asked. | 1 
| ing to make known hi 
ale, the peddlar ney 

to our knowledge used his hand 
cap to invoke the pity of any. one. 

Of course, there are some kind 
; hearted people , who buy from @ 
io. one can grieve greatly over. | deaf mute when they would not 
something he has never known. | otherwise do so. But these same 
They have started at the lowest pos- | people would do the same for ~ 
“ble rung of the ladder and if they | blind or crippled peddlar. 
nove at all it must be upward. The | | Those of our deaf who have 
ard of hearing can only step down- | habit of turning up their poaws 
vard and they cannot guess noel those who are forced to peddle f 
ar down they are destined to go | a living would do well to rememb 

But with the right kind of ones | that some of our merchant prince: 
iMitation, which comes to them ‘ot | (who have all their senses) sta 
rémn the atate put only through the | ed of he Bg to riches with 

| pede ars ) 4 

ni cingie for the Hard of Hearing, | Al] honor them to the man wl 
eco once MROFE take their place | will do the humblest of work rath: 
s efficient citizens of the common: | than be dependent on charity. 
vealth. Without this aid their lives | - 
re blasted and uselessly so. That | 
hey need this aid late in life, rath-| 
y than when they are young, | 
nakes it no less a crying need. Is | 
his rehabilitation of sufficient value | 
o justify asking for community | 
unds? 


ee eee 


‘Phe. born deaf neyer-know this for | 


miicnm- 


bis bular 
A @ine to the annual ta’ we 
statement-in The Annals of the | 
feat tee were 1,290 pupils ot 
jentat the eight Canadien ae 
tor the Deaf in October ; Gene 
pris one a8: er Scotia 
1g; Manitoba, ; 
Hg Gataerio, aan Ritiy mat 
Jchool, 32; institu ‘Catholique 
Ace BouhdemMucts, 240% cathotte et 
stitution for Deat Girls, 225; Mac: 
ea Institute for Deaf-Mutes; 99. | 


The last three § 


‘Montreal. 
rs the opening of the new 


n $ fall we 
hHewan School next 
onc ate total to pass over the 
1.400 mark.—Manitoba Echo. 


<a 


ohibols are located | 


; Variance et Qpinion | 
oIn-his address F her Purtell re-| 
Vealed that’ there ig @ variance of 
opinion as to the, pést method of 
teaching deaf-mute ‘children. In 
the public schools’ for deaf-mutes 
and in many of the private schools 
the sign language is ‘entirely ban- 
ned and the children are permitted 
to use only the lip language. Adult 
deaf-mutes are yery’fond of their 
sign language and many of them 
resent the system that would in a 
short time practically kill their lan- 
guage, Father Purtell said that 
| Catholic teachers prefer to give re- 
ligious instruction in the sign lan- 
suage and then to conform to the 
practise in vogue of “ontinuing the | 
edueation of the children in the lip | 
language. ‘This is the method that 
obtains at St. Joseph’s Institute. 
However, whether the children 
are taught the sign language or 
not they soon pick it up after leay- 
ing school, as it gs, for them, a 
natural mode ofsexpression, 


nae 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FoR. THE DEAF 


By 8. K, 


Paparra: Whieh 1%, Be: thow, vioy’s heart, Hike ‘gay 


opened! 7p 
this kind word 
dead silence in 
little, favored, 
Again’ and ag 
in chapel and c 
done, - 


Was pleading foy 
@id mother, 
“Ono many * 
passed. by, 
stone dear, to 

ne 


fo Cure 
ithe lowe 
e - 


Bente dew seeps 
the ‘thirsting 
nd to another 

y the whis. 

& melodies 

* Volee of 


“Suffer the Hitle Ones to come 
unto Me,” and more espegially if 
they are deaf: “Woe: to ‘him who 

hese } 
ly ify be 


P-especially 
Wére the word, 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 

| Father Moeller Gives Reasons: 
in N. C. W. C. Review, 


In, the August issue of the Na 
_Uonul Catholic Welfare Council Re- 
View, piges.18 und 19, Rey, #. A. 
Moeller, S. J., of St. Xavier Univer: 
sity, Cincinnati, ‘Ohio, has an ar: 
hae “Edueation of the Catholio 


Dea: Mute.” It is a plea for more 
Catholic schools for the deaf, : 

Pictitves of the Ephpheta School, 
Chicago, and a group of pupils are 
Shown. While the facts’in Fathen: 
Moeller’s article are well, known to. 
those engaged in deaf mute work, 
they will be new to most people, 
(he needs of the deaf have not 
been made known often enough to! 
those who should help but whe do} 
hot know the need. Ag Father 
Moeller says! , 

“There are two erroneous notions 
entertained in regard to the deaf, 
first, that they are so few that in, 
Our solicitude for the hearing they: 
May, like an infinitesimal q tity, 
be neglected. As regards ihe ‘Bt. 
error, be it understood that tas ‘a 
class they are as intelligent as the 
hearing and that, given: the OP 
portunity, they will, in spite . of 
their handicap, surpass many hear 
ing children. me 
|. “Have we overlooked the needs: 
‘of the deaf because we consider! 
their. number. jnsignifigant ? “ 
"save one soul is worth our e) 
but permit us to say, that the num- 
ber of Catholic deaf is very eons 
siderable. There are about. aut 
| ber million ‘population in’ thé Unit 
ed States; and, since there “are 
about twenty million Catholies: 
the United States, there must /B 
conditions and causes of ‘deatne 
are uniform, 23 


* 


More than 5,000 ar 


| influence.” ; 


Om Sunday Visitor Press’ has) whose knowled 
published. a pamphlet “Catholic | ging. and ends* with their prepara- 
Children of the Public Schools,” ,|tiox for:first:Holy*Communion, or 
which gives a deplorable pieture of -add, tf you ‘please, Confirmation. 
nermal cahaten ene are deprived Aur “present Catholic school 
oper entholic CHLIOD,: ia” of Mai olen Sens 
All it. says and more ‘apply to the the spiritual and intellectual educa- 
deaf child in a state school for the tion of its pupils is concerned; but 
deaf. unfortunately, it is huge failure as} 


Most deaf children,begin school far as it is coftcerned with the en- 
‘without knowing their own names. rollment of “our entire juvenile | 
hey have to start where the nor- Catholic population. If we desire} 
mal child begun as soon as he was | our Catholie system of education to 
ble to talk. Deaf children regard be 4 real success, then we must de- | 
their teachers with reverence; from| ‘°° ways and means for educating 
bith he will readily draw inspira- not merely half of our children, 
tion, and consciously or uncon-| but, a8 ngafly as possible, all of 


aeiously the child will imitate him |*hem. dn the spirit, then, of char- 
in conduct, and he will cultivate his ity and self-sacrifice, rather than in 


ideals and hig ideas. that of eriticism and neglect, let us 

; i Per do our utmost to embody within 

Th & sword, the teacher's influ- the scope of our Catholic system 
ence will shape the pupil’s- whole ant ; 

; ; of education’ as “many as possible 
future. Home imfiuence, parental ‘ ; 
casine Will, enolatto.notbing, as of the QGatholic. state school chil-| 
compared with the saayles of the dren for whom a loving Savior died | 
teacher, and if the teacher (like op ns Groen of Calvary. The Cathe 
many in our state schools) wishes olic Church is eeepiy terested an 
fo wean the deaf mute away from ue salvation of all, Gregy Slory eal 
his faith, the task is easy. deed would be rendered God, won- 


“tarts i F derful gains made by the Church) 
Picco a ccia te and ‘untold blessings bestowed upon | 
our deaf children are also neces- public schoo} Catholics, if we would | 
_égary ifva Jarge and increasing leak inaugurate throughout the nation | 
be to be stopped. + systematized plans for their religi- | 
ig tases Anh eeu hiel Baie. ous. instruetion, sacrificing sor their | 
Get ad’ above eave at part: eternal salvation even one-tenth the | 
The Holy dea te Agaoly ss eeriats money and labor that we do for the! 
2d in the faith and morals of our sey af Say parochial "school 
‘gnfortunate public school Catholics, PEER: 
“who, usually through no fault of 
‘their own, and often, through the 
{gporance of parents in matters re- 
-—Figious: or: else through parental 
oweakness in faith or morals, are de- 
rived of.a Catholit.training. Who 
ng us, who realizes the wonder- 


v3 iis ible ah 


‘ful blessings of a Catholic educa- 
, does not pity, who are || 


otat| 

ver 
ra ie 90 | 
neh: As ; | 
ane, 10 


; h 

he difference ‘between right | 
pudcwrong. Sad, indeed, and be: | 
““Gons all telling is;the condition of | 
countless. numbers of them. A 
Catholic ebild with little knowledge 
of God and His Church can hardly 
love his’ Lord or he loyal to his 
faith, , The child with almost total 
ignorance of the Sacraments, the 
Divine’ Commandments, the Pre 
cepts of the Church, with little or 
no realization of the evils of sin 
or the advantages of virtue, not | 
urged to the performance ot his 
spiritual duties, but surrounded by | 
the irreligious atmosphere of pub: | 
lic school life, advancing in years, is | 
not apt to frequent the Sacraments | 
or hold his own, amid the corrupt 
ing influences of our limes. This 
ig the unfortunate position of in 
numerable Catholic public school 
Children, especially those who sel 
dom, if ever, attend religious in 
gtruetions and even of the iany, 


} 


‘DOCTOR OF OSTEOPATHY.) 
DEAF MAN 


{ 


eerie 
. Our “réaders: 

-|’ like to know so & more about 

{/ the life and activities of the deaf- 

blind, ee beople imagine that 
nothing much that such, a r 1 
) peruen hom do and that,he or she Satisfactory Workers! 
is fe ree da entrusted with his cence: ees The United States Daily, under 
Fuch 18, however, not the cage with| Ite of May 8, 1931, contained the 
the majority of the deaf-blind. following item about deaf workers 

At Stillwater, Minn., Eryest Gab. Ea) eee rae 

bert, a deaf, mute, and bl nd mem-| ,, Peat persons are genera gs 
ber of our chureh, makes himself sidered Satisfactory _ workers by | 
very useful in the family home: in| (hese employers using them, ac- 
fact, his mother recently stated Reon to ae oe rye 
that she would hardly know what|t2@ Bureau of Labor Sta Sen 


+g | Pased on data obtained by the Diy- 
‘eee a Bice A few years ision of the Deaf of the Minnesota 
| % was changed Industrial Commission. 


é if 
,  pto a garage and ‘mong other Deaf men have been successful 
eut:| hina that had to be done the xre- in performing 33 different kinds of 


sling of the roof, ‘y © Were work in Minnesota, and women 29 


i y ian ¥: 

japan called ety, surprised aa kinds, according to a report of the 
ix wa te pes oa e rena Division. Few deaf workers, more- 
pe se ound our deaf-b ind over, were injured in industrial 

Hend on the roof af the Barage accidents, it was found. 
‘ead op shingles on much the Interviews with employers having 
ARTO eta ane ‘ beg Ae meet ae hagas do whose deaf workerg disclosed that the ma- 
ndhierr said he wanted f ten this is dsj impl jority of the deaf used writing and 
ie.sign, language well and fom the dawhe of falling ce natural signs for communication 
i : G have” done one. jor) compared with other Worle with the superiors concerning the 


4 carrying out of work, and from 
ny Voy dreasae Menage, do, wall time to time a few spoken words,— 
Others .'w ed at the. 1930 otal State Companion. 

si Iue ribbon !° p hiram ee 

which j Hi a3.) 

Ne and ithe elena Vou various most M | 6 ttin a nM oF Ny 

° F , COU DENEVE FF 4 i & Mr, Uutting the B q 

ae ahi inter: Gabbert has ex teat Luth. tla ae Ona iit 
ig the whole world) eran, Res. 

‘Protestants think) Frequent! 


— 


dye h 
y lam in company with 
on ferry boats, trains: 
treets. “The converga., 
in signs vor: 


THE DEAF. OF SWEDEN 
apes hearing pe 


en d 

{idren' in Bweden atten 

stool trons ‘the’ age Spell vs 
eight Ne aa of the 
geet aro tadnetripusy netwitbelsnd- 
‘Among. the 


| Casionally J] 

| wens uae them, i 
‘Mek otive ett | Were two men, 0 ni bed 
for of: j,ed ina loud voice, that he under. | 


‘stood signs and knew. what | the|; 


‘house the womel 

‘factories, as, cool 

~yin. the fields 
“persutts, 


me “hou 


Marr) i 


| Phe Catholic deaf of Rochester, 
WN: ¥.) are rejoicing over the fact 
‘that they now have a chapel of 
jtheir own in St, Joseph's Parish 
UHall, which was opened with sol- 
‘ema and edifying ceremonies on 

jSunday: morning, June 7. v 
»’ Previous to the opening the pas- 
‘tor of the deaf, Rev. Charles’ J. 
Burgher, C. SS. R., sent out letters 
fannouncing the completion. of the 
(chapeland requesting the deaf- 
f a ) Aieaumee-tode.on-hand, 
mM récetve Holy Communion. | 
e One the preceding Saturday he | 
heard confessions of the school | 
children in the afternoon and for! 

‘the grown ups in the evening,” 

o The deaf were requested to meet | 
sat 8:30. a. m, in the basement of | 
“Bt: Joseph's school and to wear a 
white carnation. They) them march- 
‘ed in a-grand and solemn proces- 
osion to the chapel, Holy Mass be- 
‘gun at,9 o'clock. During the en- 
tire: Masethe Most Blessed Sacra- 

ment was exposed on the altar. In 
this way the congregation celebrat- | 

ed the “Feast of Corpus Christi” in 

& Most solemn manner, Father Bur- 
“ger: preached a. short sermon for}. 
‘the: héating people who were. pre- | 
gent amd who helped him so thuch | 
dmeiniiding {he chapel. Afterwards || 
ed a short sermon to’ the | 


er (Mass, Benediction of’ ttie'| 
ssed Sacrament was given 
hynins “Blessed. be God” 
Oly, God, we Praise Thy. 


iy 


“were beh in . signs: ~in 


collection was taken 


chapel 4 


j rn 5 
ales’ Chapel for thesis 


A SHAW TALE 


The recent sign-language divorce 
between a deaf-mute wife and hus-|* 
band in Brooklyn ‘recalls to my 
mind a story told ta me by George 
Bernard Shaw about St. John Er- 
vine, the noted English “playwright 
and critic. 

Mr. Ervine, said Mr, Shaw, was 
brought up as a-child by deaf-mute 
relatives, He lyéd.a strange life, 
conversing in gn dJanguage at 
home,, attending a’ +: deaf-mute 
church, And it was his mischiev- 
ous delight, sayé Mr. Shaw, to sing 
improper songs at the top of his! 
Jungs while the unhearing congre- 
gation did hymng on their fingers. 
-—Liberty Magazine. 


he ratio 

State was 

isa x 427 per 1, 

000,000: f 

Among the States, New Mexico, 

with 607, showed the highest ratio 

of blind to the total population, and 
Wyoming, with 538, the lowest. 

Wyoming showed also the next 


to the lowest ratio of deaf-mutes, | 
Kansas leading with a ratio of 624, | 
while the lowest ratio, 242, was re- | 
ported from the District of Colum- | 


bia. 


Rae ee So 


: 
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ENJOY MANY 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


Football and Basketball 
Games Attract Numerous 
Fans 


If you should pass the Reading | 


Railroad Terminal, on Market 
street between llth and 12th 
Street, at the latler part of most 
any afternoon, you will find groups 
of deaf-mutes chatting away in the 
Ra language, and strange to say 
very few of ctowds passing by @tare 
at them. : ; 


SOME STATISTICS" 


The Deaf able to Hold Their own 
in Industry 

In proportion to population the 

deaf appear to be most numerous | 


‘in the north central parts of the] 


country and less numerous in the! 
-Mortheastern and west parts. . 
There is a relatively greater 


‘mumber of deaf among the whites 


than among the negroes ard a. re- 
latively greater number among nas 
‘tive whites than among the foreign | 
born whites. Few deaf persons ua 
|) grate from foreign countries to ¢ 
United States, ; ees: 
_ Almost nine-tenths of the deaf of’ 
|the United States have had: som A 
| sehoolin » & proportion that fs.only: 
@ ittle below that for the general} 
‘population, though it is to be .tes 
“membered that as a beret 
‘ucation of the deaf is of more .ve- 
stricted character than thatof hear: 
ing perkons. Nearly all educa 
.deaf have received their. educa 
| at special schools, sg 
_, Notwithstanding the genera 
; fig. der ith the déaf 


